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GOOD MRS, HYPOCRITE. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Macphersons were a family in no 
way remarkable. 

They were not rich or famous. Their 
women had been dowered with no special 
charms ; and their men folk had never 
achieved greatness, nor, for that matter, 
had it " been thrust upon them." 

The world in general was none the 
better for their existence — or an exalted 
idea of their own importance, which, per- 
haps, is a Scotch failing when " forbears," 
are irreproachable. 

The Macpherson "forbears" were, of 
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course — iiftt. They had farmed their 
own acres, and reared their family in 
the national belief in porridge, and the 
kirk, and sound doctrine. They had also 
done their duty in the matter of whisky 
and had quarreled often and bitterly with 
their neighbors, with each other, and the 
various branches of uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, that marriage had brought into 
the family. 

Catherine Macpherson was one of the 
direct descendants. 

She was the youngest of a family of 
brothers and sisters, born and reared in the 
Old House, as it was called. She had 
found herself an insignificant unit in a 
family large enough to make " porridge,'* 
an important item in the housekeeping, 
and quarrelsome enough to render a small 
house somewhat too lively at times for 
individual comfort. 
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Catherine herself was gifted with a fair 
share of the Macpherson temper, always a 
notable thing at best, and the said share 
grew with her growth and increased with 
her stature, until it threatened to become 
the most striking force in her mental de- 
velopment. When she was nineteen, a 
long indulgence in this same temper had 
left its effects in a visible imprint of lines 
about the eyes and mouth, which certainly 
did not improve her by no means prepos- 
sessing appearance. The said appearance 
owed little to Nature, and less to her own 
ideas of setting it off. The latter consisted 
in incasing her stiff angular figure in 
huge crinolines, and wearing her hair in 
" natural '' ringlets. 

Her brothers and sisters were by this 
time scattered abroad and "doing for 
themselves." The eldest had gone to 
Australia, at that time a possible El 
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Dorado for adventurous spirits. Some of 
her sisters had married, and the youngest 
brother was in a solicitor's office in Edin- 
burgh. 

Catherine, therefore, had the home very 
much to herself, her father having given 
himself up to the increasing demands on 
his system for " wee drappies," and her 
mother having worried, and worked, and 
fretted herself into a state of chronic ill- 
health. The youngest daughter, there- 
fore, ruled the household, and managed 
the one servant, and visited, advised, and 
generally bothered the tenants on the 
farms, and, strange to say, won for herself 
neither praise nor liking, for all her ex- 
penditure of time and trouble. 
\ It is a curious fact that an aggressive 
\ manner will prejudice people against the 
very best intentions, and poor Catherine 
had come into the world handicapped in the 
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race for favor by this unenviable weight. 
She rubbed every one the wrong way. 
She had an unlucky knack of treading on 
the corns of prejudice, and trampling on 
the delicate growths of love, and charity, 
and kindliness. 

There was no " soft " place in her 
nature ; it was essentially one of aggrava- 
tion and discontent. Like a female Ish- 
mael, her hand seemed against every one 
and every one's hand against her; and 
thus equipped, she started on the journey 
of life with a grim determination to do 
the best for herself on every step of that 
journey. 

From the age of nineteen to that of 
twenty-five she lived at the Old' House, 
and quarreled with and managed its do- 
mestic affairs, to the great trial and bitter- 
ness of her parents and the one domestic, 
whom she ruled with a rod of iron and an 
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array of texts. Even in those days of 
comparative youth, Catherine Macpherson 
had found out the benefit of " doctrine " as 
a weapon in the hand of the weak. 

She sat under a minister whose spiritual 
teaching was drawn from ancient wells of 
knowledge, and who had wrestled with 
the Scriptures to such good effect, that he 
had learnt to hurl them right and left at 
every argument that met him. 

Catherine admired this ability with all 
the ardor of a would-be disciple. She 
set herself to imitate it with commend- 
able success. Her store of texts waxed 
and increased. She conned them in the 
morning what time she combed her lank, 
mouse-colored ringlets round her finger 
and used them during the day as reproof 
or scorn dictated. She found them of im- 
mense service at her father's death-bed, 
though they brought no comfort to his 
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departing soul, and when her mother fol- 
lowed him to the grave a year later, she 
marveled that no outspoken testimony of 
her virtues as a daughter and a Christian 
ever reached her ears. But neither friend 
nor relative gave her praise openly, and 
maybe it was as well she did not hear pri- 
vate opinion on her merits to the effect 
that she was " ower fond o' ruling folk, 
and, no doubt, had harried and fashed the 
puir auld mither into her grave lang be- 
fore her time.'' 

At twenty-five, therefore, Catherine 
Macpherson took stock of herself, her 
possessions, and her chances, and debated 
what her next course should be. 

With regard to herself, her personal ap- 
pearance left much to be desired. She 
was not in the least " comely." Even 
her own favorable opinion led her to dis- 
trust that dull-colored hair, those sharp, 
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hard features, that large, ill-tempered 
mouth, and the incipient mustache which 
had given her many an hour's uneasiness. 
Added to this was a figure totally devoid 
of any grace or roundness or femininity ; 
tall, thin, angular, and gaining nothing 
from an inherent want of taste in dress. 

Indeed, Catherine Macpherson felt that 
she owed Nature no thanks, for any gifts 
or graces such as her sex were fairly en- 
titled to, and even texts failed to console 
her for the utter absence of coloring, fea- 
ture, or grace, which so peculiarly distin- 
guished her style of beauty. 

True, she had the Macpherson eye. It 
was a cold blue eye, and deeply set in the 
head, under heavy brows. It rarely grew 
soft and tender, and in Catherine's case 
was not unduly beautified by length of 
lash, or gentleness of expression. The 
Macpherson eye varied with the Macpher- 
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son temperament. Where it found no 
ideality or beauty, it expressed none, thus 
displaying all the qualities of an honest 
purpose, and scorning to be self^elusive. 

It seemed to have reached the climax of 
coldness, and hardness, and impenetrabil- 
ity, in Catherine's case, and, through all 
her pride in its possession, there hovered 
in the background a doubt as to whether 
it did not lack something^ — a something 
she had seen in others of her race, but to 
which she could give no name. 

However, such as she was, and with a 
certain pride in her very uncomeliness, 
and hardness, and rigorous principles, 
Catherine Macpherson determined to see 
what life had in store for her. 

The Old House, and its acres of land, 
and its grouse moor and farmsteads, went 
by right of entail to her eldest brother. 
He, however, had no desire to leave Aus- 
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tralia yet awhilfe, and had given instruc- 
tions to let the place if a tenant could be 
found. By the same mail came a letter 
to his sister asking her to come out to 
Sydney and stay for a while with his 
wife and himself. 

" You have no means to keep yourself," 
he wrote, " and you'll have to earn your 
bread some fashion. There's a better 
chance of doing it here than in the old 
country. I'll pay half your passage 
money; I know you've enough for the 
rest, and I think you'll be able to get a 
good place as governess or something of 
that sort. Perhaps you'll marry ; there's 
few enough women here, and a grand 
chance of squatters and such like, eager 
and willing enough to take wives." 

The Macpherson eye gleamed with a 
hard, steely glitter over those last words. 
To marry, to have a house of her own, 
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servants to rule, a husband to manage, 
bairns, perhaps, to "skelp." All this 
flashed before Catherine Macpherson in 
prismatic colors of hope. 

Not once even in these imaginings did 
a softer feeling mingle — no thought of 
love given and returned — of tender hands 
at her breast — of little voices lisping her 
name. No, this would have seemed just 
" daft nonsense '' to Catherine Macpher- 
son. Sentiment had no place in any cor- 
ner of her heart, and of love as a precursor 
to marriage she never even thought. 

She read that letter twice, then got to- 
gether an outfit, composed mainly of her 
mother's store of linen and her mother's 
altered gowns, and took her passage in a 
sailing vessel that left the very next week 
for Melbourne. 

Every life — even the most prosaic — has 
probably its shred or glimpse of romance. 
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To Catherine Macpherson that voyage out 
brought hers. It took the shape of the 
first mate on board the Caledonia^ who 
walked the decks with her, and talked, 
and even jested with the austere young 
spinster, in the intervals afforded by a 
four months' voyage, in such a fashion as 
assuredly no male creature hitherto had 
had the courage to do. 

But this was Robert Forbes's way, and 
he could no more help it than many a 
maid and matron could help succumbing 
to it. 

He teased Catherine Macpherson out of 
much of her primness, joked at her fashion 
of hair-dressing until she even abolished 
the long-cherished ringlets, and succeeded 
in making her believe that he had fallen 
in love with her long before the vessel 
reached Melbourne. 

But the fair Catherine nailed him to his 
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colors, insisted on promise and vow, and 
finally parted from him with an assurance 
that he had her " word," and that she 
would willingly wait until he came to 
claim her. 

Robert Forbes never intended to do any- 
thing so unpalatable — or disastrous. He 
let her go, and from that hour gave her 
neither sign nor word of his existence. 
She lived on at Sydney for several years, 
waiting and watching for this tardy lover 
to reappear. He never did, and another 
space of time swept Catherine on to the 
debatable ground of thirty, and she found 
herself more ill-favored, gaunt and hard- 
hearted than ever. Her temper had grown 
worse. She quarreled with her brother 
and his wife, with her nephews and nieces, 
with her brother's friends, with the lady 
who had engaged her as governess (in 

spite of lack of accomplishments), and, in 
2 
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fact, with every one with whom she came 
in contact. 

Her appearance anywhere was as that 
of the stormy petrel, so far as storms were 
concerned. She found it impossible to live 
peaceably with any one, and to set them 
" by the ears " was as necessary to her 
as food and drink. No single suitor 
offered himself for her hand. Perhaps 
her temper found too eloquent an ex- 
ponent in her face. Perhaps the rivalry 
of hirsute adornment deterred them. But, 
from whatever cause, she was left un- 
wooed and unwed, even in that land of 
eager wooers and easily-won husbands. 
She tried her hand several times at gover- 
nessing, and made many a child's life a 
burden, and did her best to break many 
a tender little heart by rigorous discipline, 
hard tasks, and cruel treatment. Some- 
times she was found out. Then there 
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would be a scene, a display of the Macpher- 
son temper and tongue, and dismissal. 

Suddenly she grew tired of Australia, 
and remembered certain relatives in the 
old country, whom it behoved her to visit 
and renew acquaintance with. She 
packed up her traps, bade good-by to her 
brother James and his family, who were 
delighted to see the last of her, and 
turned up unexpectedly in Edinburgh at 
the house of a married sister. 

At this stage of her existence, Cathe- 
rine Macpherson's history seemed to be- 
come of that monotonous kind that " re- 
peats itself." She went from one relative 
to another on visits of various length, 
that always ended disastrously. Then 
she would fling a score or two of texts at 
their heads, shake the dust of their dwell- 
ing from off her No. 7 boots, and try her 
luck with another. 



1 
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At last, she essayed a noble indepen- 
dence of spirit, and took a situation as 
companion to an old Scotch doctor and 
his wife. The wife was nearly deaf, and 
the doctor nearly blind, so she suited 
them fairly well. 

She read papers, and journals, and 
books of all sorts to the old man, and 
showed his wife new and intricate stitches 
in fancy work, and made terrible things 
in wool by way of adorning the prim 
drawing-room, and took special interest 
in a " missionary-basket," for which she 
cut out the harshest and stiflest calico and 
flannel into garments for young heathens, 
whom, fortunately, a kindly climate made 
independent of her gifts. 
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CHAPTER n. 

It was while in Edinburgh, and staying 
under the roof of Dr. Scott, that the great 
event of Catherine Macpherson's life 
happened. 

At that time a great wave of religious 
feeling was sweeping over the country. 
It had taken its rise in America, and then 
flowed in a triumphant stream throughout 
Great Britain. 

It was largely concerned with mission 
meetings, outdoor services, the playing of 
portable harmoniums, and the singing of 
hymns, set to popular tunes. It may or / 
( may not have done good. It claimed to be 
" awakening." So far as noise went, it 
certainly was. However, it caught up 
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young and old in its froth of enthusiasm, 
and swept them safely to the shores of 
salvation. Among those captured converts 
was Catherine Macpherson. She had 
*' got religion," and trumpeted everywhere 
the glorious news that she was " saved." 

In this new phase of her existence, she 
became rather more of a nuisance to all 
who knew her than she had yet contrived 
to be. She erected a pinnacle of self-excel- 
lence, and set herself upon it, and called 
on every one to behold her, and talked 
" texts " more violently than ever, and 
pored over dry volumes of theology, and 
expounded the Scriptures, in her own 
fashion, to the great edification of herself 
and others like her, and the discomfiture 
of less perfect and assured mortals. 

Such an intolerable affliction did she 
now become that even the blind doctor 
could not stand her, and, in a fit of sar- 
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castic petulance, he told her that a heaven 
peopled by such " saints," as she chose to 
call herself, would be a place calculated to 
make most people look with no unfavor- 
able eye on its much abused neighbor. 

This speech was too trying for even the 
Macpherson temper. A hailstorm of texts . 
made the poor old doctor mournfully envi- 
ous of his wife, placidly knitting a woolen 
comforter for his neck throughout the 
controversy. But Catherine left there 
and then, having " said her say," and 
taken good care to get her salary paid to 
the last farthing. 

When next heard of she had joined a 
Christian sisterhood — an institution found- 
ed by a rich old maiden lady for such of 
her sex as loved good work, and did not 
shrink from giving time, money, and 
ability, to the poor, and suffering in the 
great world of London. 
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This sisterhood, headed by an excel- 
lent, bnt narrow-minded, deaconess, and 
supported by a branch army of minor 
deaconesses, sisters, and nurses, afforded 
to an unbiased mind the noble spectacle 
of an army of women working together of 
their own free will for the benefit of the 
unfortunate. It amalgamated with the 
Salvation Army, with all classes of Meth- 
odists, street preachers, and outdoor mis- 
sions. It did hospital work in the East 
End, and proselytized in the West. It 
preached and sang and lectured in season 
and out of season, and to Catherine Mac- 
pherson it seemed the very noblest and 
most self-denying work that any saved 
and zealous Christian could possibly 
undertake. So she undertook it. 

There was a good deal of renunciation 
required in the matter of hair-dressing 
and clothing. No religious community 
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has ever yet combined what is pleasing 
to the eye with — ^principles. So the new 
convert had to dress her hair in severe 
bands, to gown herself in stiff black gar- 
ments, to wear a bonnet that made even a 
pretty face look plain, and a plain one 
simply hideons. 

But it was all for a good object, and the 
mortifying of the old Adam in unregen- 
erate souls. 

Catherine Macpherson's soul soared 
above the petty scruples of female vanity. 
She joined the sisterhood, adopted their 
strange garb, banded her hair severely on 
either side of her face, used a depilatory, 
and became a female missionary to the 
unchristian savages of the East End. 



It may be possible for a community of 
men to dwell together in brotherly love. 
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It is rarely, if ever, possible for a com- 
munity of women. 

The " Book of Convent Life," were it 
allowed to be published, would furnish 
many striking illustrations of this fact. 
As it is, the little that has leaked out, in 
the confessions of recalcitrant novices and 
refractory nuns, shows plainly that a 
sisterhood is not quite the little " heaven 
on earth" its superiors and founders 
would have the world believe. 

The special sisterhood to which Cath- 
erine Macpherson belonged was a some- 
what mixed and refractory one. It was 
not ignorant of jealousy and animosity — 
it held spiteful loves as well as time-serv- 
ing friendships. It rang with mean 
squabbles and petty plottings, as well as 
with psalms of penitence and hymns of 
praise. It gave the head deaconess a 
world of trouble to manage, and offered 
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to visiting clergy and helpful curates a 
striking proof of the reality of Christian 
professions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that that 
particular branch of the sisterhood to 
which Catherine Macpherson belonged 
was soon set in flames on all sides by the 
new fire-brand who had flung herself into 
its midst. While professing humility 
and obedience, that estimable virgin had 
no intention of obeying any authority but 
her own. 

This led to complications. Bickerings, 
and squabblings, equally dishonorable to 
piety and profession, were of constant oc- 
currence. But Catherine found texts even 
for this defensive attitude, and the dea- 
coness could only display her authority by 
a reprimand, and the suggestion that she 
should take her zeal and her Christian prin- 
ciples to another section of the institution. 
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As the moon in its orbit, so Catherine 
Macpherson moved through a varied circle 
of works and services, leaving behind her 
ever3rwhere the ill-savor of her moral 
obliquity. She was always right — always 
strictly just in her dealings — always a 
self-denying Christian, martyred by the 
ill-will or opinions of others ! No one 
could shake her belief in her own inestima- 
ble virtues. Besides, was she not saved ? 

Matters became too serious to ignore ; 
and for peac^ sake the head deaconess at 
last gave Catherine Macpherson an ap- 
pointment in an out-of-the-way district. 
It was connected with a mission in the 
neighborhood of Barnes. It gave her 
an independent position and two rooms 
to herself; a good deal of reading and 
teaching and harmonium practise ; a class 
of adults to pray and sing with ; and a 
fair amount of district visiting, which her 
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soul loved. For there was no task so de- 
lightful to Catherine Macpherson as that 
I of harrowing her neighbor's vineyard 
: with the plowshare of her own rabid 
religious convictions. She worried and 
badgered the poor, the sick, and the dy- 
ing, as only a narrow-minded and self- 
righteous zealot can worry and persecute. 
Through all the phases of her varied life, 
her career had been signalized by a want 
of tact or delicacy in every duty she 
undertook. It was too late now to learn, 
or even to adopt, these virtues. She had 
grown so used y^ deliberatelj^ deceiving 
herself that it would have needed almost 
a miracle to open her eyes to that faculty 
of self-knowledge, of which her national 
poet so eloquently sings. 

Bven an archangel would have had a 
hard task to persuade Catherine Macpher- 
son that she was not a saved and saintly 
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Christian, sure of her " calling and elec- 
tion," and doubly sure of a place prepared 
for her in the kingdom to come. 

She spent ten years in " good works " of 
this sort — years which had turned her into 
an old woman, with iron-gray locks, and 
a gnarled and wrinkled face. Her form 
was still spare and angular ; her eyes still 
cold as steel, but sharp as needles at 
detecting the " mote " in her neighbor's 
eye ; her mouth still wore that habitual 
expression of ill-temper ; and her manner 
was even more aggressive than of yore. 
She was a sour, bitter, discontented woman, 
and, as such, she was suddenly called upon 
to prove her principles, and vindicate her 
faith. 

The real story of her life was to begin 
when that of most of her sex is well-nigh 
over. She was, in fact, close on fifty when 
a " call " of another sort came to her, and 
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she flung missions and schools and har- 
monium practises to the winds, and aban- 
doned forever the Christian Workers' 
Mission. 

The " call " made itself heard in this wise. 

Her eldest brother had returned from 
Australia some years before, broken down 
in health and poor in pocket. His sons 
were both dead ; his daughters had mar- 
ried. Catherine had a vague idea that the 
husband of the eldest was some " foreign 
person " — a papist, no doubt ; but she lived 
abroad, and neither aunt nor nieces had 
met since those early days in Australia. 

It was this eldest niece who now wrote 
to say that she had been recalled to Eng- 
land by the death of her mother. That her 
father was in a weak mental condition, de- 
manding incessant care ; that she was un- 
able herself to live with him at present, 
and disliked the idea of leaving him in the 
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hands of strangers. In this dilemma the 
thought of her aunt occurred to her. She 
wrote asking that lady to favor her with an 
interview, in which she would explain her 
plans and wishes, with a hope they might 
suit the convenience of both parties. 

Catherine Macpherson read this letter 
carefully and slowly. Then she folded it 
up, and sat with her hands crossed on her 
lap, and took counsel with her heart as to 
the " expediency " of the course she saw 
before her. By expediency she meant the 
exact manner in which it might suit her- 
self, and the amount of personal advantage 
it offered. 

Then she clothed herself in her long 
cloak and sister's bonnet, left her class to 
take care of itself, and set off to the regions 
of Bayswater to see her niece, Madame 
Weimar, and hear fuller particulars than 
her letter had contained. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was nearly dark, and a foggy Nov- 
ember evening, when Catherine Macpher- 
son found herself at her destination. 

She was cold and tired ; the fog had got 
down her throat and into her eyes. Her 
boots were muddy, and her skirts splashed 
and draggled. She was in a bad temper, 
and her very ring of the bell had a defiant 
clang and challenge about it. 

" Is Mrs. Weimar in? " she demanded, 
as the door opened, and a neat maid-servant 
showed herself at the entrance. 

She had no intention of bestowing on 

her niece the foreign title of " Madame." 

Everything foreign, from a title to a toy, 

savored of the " Scarlet Woman " and the 
3 
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" Seven Hills " to the mind of Catherine 
Macpherson. 

Being informed that her niece was in, 
she followed the servant into the dining- 
room, which opened out of the small en- 
trance-hall. Here, sitting before a dull fire 
and looking as desolate and melancholy 
as itself, was a small, fair person, in a plain, 
black gown. She rose as the door opened, 
and looked somewhat doubtfully at her 
visitor. 

" Weil, Margaret, don't you know 
me ? " snapped the good lady ; " I'm your 
Aunt Catherine." 

" Oh, I — I beg your pardon. . . . You 
see it is so long since I saw you," stam- 
mered Margaret Weimar, and she held 
out her hands, and received a frosty peck 
on her cheek by way of greeting. 

Then she drew an armchair up to the 
fire, and stirred the dull coals to a blaze. 
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" It was good of you to come so soon," 
she said, trying to bring back to her mind 
some memory of this austere and terrible- 
looking person. " I have been in great 
trouble and anxiety. My mother's ill- 
ness was very dreadful, and then I had to 
come over from Germany suddenly and 
leave my children." 

"How many have you?" asked Cath- 
erine Macpherson sharply. " I was never 
told anything about your marriage. I 
only know it was some foreign man you 
got." 

" My husband is German," said her 
niece, coloring softly. " I have three 
children," she added. 

"Hoot-toots I " cried Aunt Macpherson, 
lapsing into Scotch, as was her way if ex- 
cited or displeased " Three, is it ? Mair 
papists, I'm thinking. I hope you do 
your duty by them, for all you're living 
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in a foreign land where there's no respect- 
ing the Sabbath at all, so I hear. And 
your gudeman, what sort is he, and what's 
his business ! " 

" He is an artist," said Margaret 
Weimar. 

" A what ? " demanded her aunt. 

" An artist. He paints pictures, you 
know. He is very clever, quite cele- 
brated in Koln, where we live." 

" Gude sakes ! " gasped Catherine Mac- 
pherson. "A painter, and a foreigner, 
and a papist. Was ever the like of it ? 
It's my opinion, Margaret, that you've 
done but ill for yourself and your family 
marrying in such a fashion. There's aye 
a rod for a fule's back, says the Scrip- 
tures, and I doubt not ye hae made your 
own." 

Margaret Weimar began to think that 
Aunt Macpherson was a very extraor- 
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dinary person indeed. This frank speak- 
ing was certainly not pleasant. 

From any one, not a relative, it would 
have savored of downright rudeness ; 
but Margaret had yet to learn that to 
a Christian and a relative a very large 
margin must be allowed. 

" I don't know what you mean," she 

said coldly. " My husband is not a 
papist, as you call it. He is a Prot- 
estant like myself, and as for being a 
fool, I married him because I loved him 
and esteemed him, not because he was 
well off." 

" Hoot-toots ! " said Aunt Macpherson 
again. " Ye talk like a schoolgirl. I 
wouldn't be sure, now I come to think of 
it, that ye weren't always a foolish roman- 
tic lassie, aye poring over books and 
poetry and the like. And this is what 
they've brought ye to I ^ I said to the 
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ungodly, set not np your horn and speak 
not with a stiff neck.' " 

"Don't you think/' suggested Mar- 
garet, "that we had better get to the 
business which brought you here. There 
is very little use in discussing my affairs 
— and they really do not concern you in 
any way. You never gave any sign of 
remembering my existence from the 
day you left Sydney until the present 
moment." 

" The Lord knoweth the ways of the 
godly," replied Aunt Macpherson. "I 
have had my * call,' child, and my work 
has been given unto me ; and I have 
labored in and out of season; yea, I 
have not feared to admonish and reprove, 
for so the Lord has bidden me. And now 
— ^what is it you want with me?" she 
added abruptly. 

" It will take some time to explain," 
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said Margaret. " Can I offer you tea or 
wine or anything? and won't you take 
off your cloak?" 

" I never take wine," said Aunt Mac- 
pherson. " It is a snare of the Evil One. 
* Behold, the cup is red, and their feet 
that go thither do stumble.' But I will 
have a cup of tea, and remove my cloak, 
as you suggest." 

She rose, and unhooked the garment, 
and walked over to the couch and laid it 
down. During her walk to and from her 
chair she had an opportunity of noticing 
that the carpet was Brussels, and the 
furniture solid and handsome. 

" My brother has a fairly gude establish- 
ment, I'm thinking," she observed, as she 
returned to her seat. 

" Everything in this house belonged to 
my mother," answered her niece. " I 
must explain to you that on their return 
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from Australia they came here to live so 
as to be near her mother. She was very 
well off, and furnished this house, and 
made it a present to her daughter, on con- 
dition that it should all come to me, her 
eldest grandchild. By my mother's death, 
therefore, I have the lease of this house 
and everything in it ; but I promised her 
that as long as my father lived he should 
have the use of it, unless he should prefer 
to come abroad and live with me. But he 
won't do that. He is somewhat prejudiced 
and obstinate." 

" It ill-becometh a child to speak disre- 
spectfully of a parent," interrupted Aunt 
Macpherson severely. 

" Oh, I meant no disrespect, I simply 
stated a fact ; and surely when a child is 
grown up. Aunt Catherine, it has as much 
right to criticise a parent as a parent has 
ever had to punish or control it. I don't 
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approve of arbitrary distinctions. We 
must exercise our own judgment on oc- 
casions." 

" In a meek and God-fearing spirit only^^ 
said Aunt Catherine. 

** Well, well/' said her niece impatiently, 
" we won't argue about the spirit. I say 
again that as my father won't leave Eng- 
land or this house, of which, by the bye, 
there is nearly a seven years' lease to run, 
and I cannot live here with him — " 

" What is the reason o' that, may I 
inquire ? " 

" My husband hates England, and he 
could not follow his profession so success- 
fully as in a land where he is knov/n and 
appreciated." 

" I see, I see," said Catherine Mac- 
pherson. " Go on with your history, 
Margaret." 

" I debated what was best to be done," 
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she continued, " and at last I thought of 
you. The Forbes in Edinburgh gave me 
your address at the Deaconess House, and 
from there I learnt where you were. It 
must be a very hard and dreary life. Aunt 
Catherine — " she broke oflF suddenly. 

" It was the Lord's will to call me to it,'* 
said Catherine severely. " And, hard or 
not, I've always fulfilled my duty, where'er 
I've seen it set before me. When we 
know where to seek grace and how to find 
it, there's nothing too hard for us." 

" Well," said Margaret gently, " I only 
know that it seemed to me a very toilful 
and self-denying life, and many a time my 
father and I talked about it. So at last I 
thought I would ask you to come and see 
me, Aunt Catherine, and then make a — 
suggestion — " 

" I'm listening for it," said her aunt 
briefly. 
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" My father is old and feeble, and you, 
I believe, are independent of all ties. 
Would you live here with him? His 
income will keep you both in comfort, and 
it will give you a home, and not leave you 
to the mercies of strangers. No doubt 
you would find plenty of good work to do 
here as well as at Barnes. You might 
give it a trial — say, for a year. I will 
leave everything in the house just as it is, 
with the exception of the plate, which I 
will divide between us." 

" Have you the right to do that ? " 
asked Catherine Macpherson sharply. 

Her niece lifted her head and looked at 
her in astonishment. 

" The right ? " she repeated vaguely. 
" Haven't I told you my mother left every- 
thing to me?^^ 

" But was it strictly hers to leave, that's 
what is not clear to me ? " said Aunt 
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Macpherson. " The plate, I ken well, was 
your father's. There's the Macpherson 
crest on it. Dinna remove anither man's 
land-marks ; it's nae right nor honorable 
to meddle with what is nae yours by strict 
letter of the law." 

Margaret Weimar looked at her uncom- 
promising relative with bewildered eyes. 

" I — I really don't understand you," she 
said. " Do you suppose I should do any- 
thing that was not fair or just ? A great 
portion of the plate was bought with my 
mother's money, or left to her by her own 
people. That is what I should take. The 
Macpherson portion I would leave for my 
father's use. There is ample for both of 
us. He never entertains, and I hardly 
svip-pose j/ou would be giving parties," with 
an expressive glance at her aunt's extraor- 
dinary garb. " I have arranged all this 
with my father," she added, somewhat 
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haughtily. " I fail to see that you have 
any right to question my proceedings." 

" I would not have my brother wronged 
by a hair's-breadth, if justice could be 
brought to it," said Aunt Macpherson 
doggedly. " But we will no argufy over 
matters just at present. They may bide 
till I see Jamie himself. And, by the 
way, where is the man?" 

" He has gone to bed," said Margaret, 
coloring once more. " He often takes it 
into his head to do that at odd times. I told 
you he was a little queer. He had a sun- 
stroke in Sydney, you know, and has 
never been the same since. That is why 
I want some one in the family to look after 
him. The doctor says — Oh, but here 
is your tea," she broke off suddenly, as 
the servant entered. " We will finish our 
conversation when you have had a cup. 
I'm sure you are cold and tired." 
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The silver tray, with its dainty china 
and Qneen Ann teapot and sngar-basin, 
was set down on a small table by the neat 
servant. 

Catherine Macpherson took oflF her stiff 
gloves, and eyed the service with frosty 
appreciation. She sniffed the fragrance 
of muffins and the delicate aroma of tea, 
and decided that — if she so chose — her 
" lines might be cast in pleasant places " 
indeed. To her, this well furnished room, 
this bright silver and delicate china, were 
as absolute luxuries after her little dingy 
parlor at Barnes, her black teapot, and oil- 
cloth covered table, and common blue cups. 

" I have no doubt I should do very well- 
here," she said to herself, as she took a 
second cup of the Indian and Ceylon blend, 
and felt the warmth of the now blazing 
fire, and surveyed the general appearance 
of the room under the glow of a crimson 
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shaded lamp. "Surely Providence has 
thought fit to reward me for long services 
at last." 

She lifted her eyes piously towards the 
ceiling. " How many rooms does this 
house contain ? " she asked. 

" There's a drawing-room leading out 
of this," said her niece, " and three bed- 
rooms and two attics, a good kitchen and 
scullery, and a fair-sized garden. The 
house is quite detached, and the road is 
very pleasant. The situation is cheerful, 
and my father likes it." 

" And is there a place of worship near 
at hand?" asked Catherine. 

" Several, I believe. I have never been 
able to go to church since I came, owing 
first to my mother's illness ; and afterwards 
I did not like to leave my father alone, he 
was in such low spirits." 

"Your duty to your Maker should 



^ 
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stand first in your sight, Margaret," said 
her aunt sternly. " I am surprised to hear 
that you have na entered the house of 
God since you came here. And what of 
Jamie ? Does he not go to kirk or church ? 
I mind me he was a pious. God-fearing 
man in his youth." 

" His health is so bad," said Margaret, 
" he rarely goes an3rwhere." 

Then Catherine Macpherson felt her 
last doubt vanish. Here was her duty 
plainly set before her. To look after her 
brother's spiritual and temporal welfare, 
to lead him back to the fold, to counsel, 
admonish, and tend him in his old age. 
Surely no Christian spinster could desire 
a better fate. 

" I've been turning the whole thing 
over in my mind," she said to Margaret 
Weimar. " And though I shall have to 
make a great spiritual sacrifice in ordering 
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my life anew, and giving up the work to 
which the Lord led me, yet I'm no slow to 
recognize my duty, and it is borne in upon 
me strongly that I am called to this work. 
Margaret, you can return to your husband 
and children as soon as ye will. I will 
take charge of my brother for the future.'' 

Margaret glanced up in some alarm. 

"You say ^^ future ^^ she said, "as if 

the arrangement were to last forever. 

Please remember that I only ask you to do 

this until I am in a position to fulfil my 

mother's wishes. It may be a year or 

more before I can return to England — or 

can persuade my husband to do so. Then 

we should come here to live, or have my 

father with us. Perhaps I had better draw 

up an agreement which we will both sig^, 

so that the matter may be placed beyond 

future disputey" 

" Hoot-toots I " exclaimed Aunt Cath- 
4 
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erine. " Who ever heard the like ? An 
agreement between relations! as if we 
were two strangers to be disputing with 
one another. I'd have ye know, Mar- 
garet, that I'm a God-fearing woman, and 
that my word is as good as any document 
ever given. And now my mind's made up, 
and I ken perfectly the situation. I'll go 
back to Barnes and make my arrange- 
ments, and I'll be here in two days from 



now." 



" Wouldn't you rather see my father 
first, and have a talk with him before com- 
ing here altogether," suggested Margaret 
Weimer. " You'll find him sadly changed 
from what you remember." 

" I'm none of that kind that put their 
hand to the plow and then look back, " 
said her aunt. " My feet are set in the 
way, and mine eyes take hold of it. No 
change in my brother can alter my sense 
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of the duty I owe to him, and you'll favor 
me by telling him that." 

She rose ; having finished her third cup 
of tea and the two mufl5.ns provided for 
her. 

'* Are you going already ? " exclaimed 
her niece. " But I have a great deal more 
to tell you, and arrange with you. Aunt 
Catherine.'* 

" It must bide now till I come here for 
good," said her aunt. " You can explain 
then as much as ye will ; and as for ar- 
rangements, you'll understand, Margaret, 
that I'm fully capable of making my ain. 
The Macphersons were aye notable house- 
wives, and careful managers. I doubt 
not my brother's income will go as far 
again in my hands as it ever did in his 
wife's. She was a puir, feckless body at 
the best o' times." 

" She was my mother," said Margaret, 
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with a glance at her black dress. There 
were tears in her blue eyes as she looked 
up at the hard, cold face before her. 

" And she has only been a month in 
her grave/* she added. " You need not 
speak unkindly of her— ^^/, Aunt 
Catherine.'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rRUE to her word, the third day saw 
Catherine Macpherson arrived at Strome 
Villa, with a cab containing her earthly 
belongings. 

She signalized her arrival by a lengthy 
dispute with the (cabman as to the amount 
of his fare, and having fired oflF a brisk 
fusillade of texts in answer to his demands 
and threats, she gave him the disputed 
sixpence, accompanied by a tract which 
bore the inviting title of " Halt, O Man 
of Sin ! " 

Her brother and her niece were having 
their early dinner when she arrived. 
Fashionable hours had never been pop- 
ular with the Macphersons. 
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Scotch people are, perhaps, the least 
demonstrative in the way of aflfection of 
any nation on the face of the earth. Still, 
it surprised Margaret Weimar to see her 
father and his sister greet each other as 
if their parting had been a thing of days 
instead of years. There was a stiflFness 
and formality about them that made the 
meal decidedly uncomfortable. 

Family topics always seemed to show 
Catherine as a victim suffering from the 
rapacity, unkindness, or neglect of any 
relative she possessed. There was a vast 
amount of scriptural flavoring in her con- 
versation, but very little charity. Once 
or twice her brother caught her up sharply 
for things she said, and then a war of 
words would foUfiw, and Margaret had to 
fulfil the duties of peacemaker. 

She grew decidedly uncomfortable as 
the dinner progressed, and wondered if, 
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after all, she had not made an unwise 
choice of caretaker. Perhaps the doubt 
expressed itself in her face ; perhaps 
Catherine Macpherson reflected that it was 
early days for her to show herself in her 
true colors. At all events, she dropped 
the argumentative side for the non-com- 
mittive, and gave a sketch of her late life 
of Christian duties, in which her virtues 
suffered nothing by her own powers of 
description. 

She bored her brother inexpressibly. 
He was a frail-looking old man in whom 
the Macpherson " shortness of temper " 
was allied to a further brain irritability, 
the result of accident and ill-health. He 
always frankly acknowledged these fail- 
ings, and his daughter's tact and delicacy 
of feeling led her to steer clear of any 
rock of offense in their discussions. 

Not so Aunt Catherine. She never 
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made allowances for any infirmity of mind 
or body. The one was the work of the 
devil, and as such had to be met and com- 
batted ; the other — the result of neglected 
health, or excess in some shape. 

However, she felt that the time had not 
yet come for the use of her weapons of 
warfare, and so bided her time, and sharp- 
ened them in the background on the whet- 
stone of strong doctrine. 

When the meal was over, her niece 
showed her her room, and the luxury and 
comfort of walnut-wood toilet table, glass- 
paneled wardrobe, and cretonne hang- 
ings, appealed to Catherine Macpherson 
as strongly as any duty she had ever 
recognized. 

" My father's room is next to yours," 
said Margaret ; " so in case be should be 
ill, or require anything at night, you are 
sure to hear." 
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Then she went on to explain the 
arrangement of the linen cupboard, and 
furnished her aunt with an inventory of 
its contents. " My mother had a very 
large s^ck of household things," she 
said, pointing with some pride to the 
shelves, with their delicate napery and 
linen, the piles of frilled pillow-cases, and 
damask towels, and quilts and toilet 
covers. " You will not require to use one 
half of these. Aunt Catherine," she con- 
tinued ; " but I give you the list, and 
shall, of course, expect to find them as I 
leave them, allowing for reasonable wear 
and tear." 

Aunt Catherine snilBFed. 

It was one of her habits when she 
thought words might be self-committing. 
She had already begun to dislike her 
niece, and to fancy she was ordering 
and dictating to her. Conduct utterly 
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unseemly on the part of a younger rela- 
tive I 

Margaret Weimar did not know then 
what the snijBF meant. 

She took her aunt next to the iitchen 
regions, and showed her the store of glass 
and china, all neatly arranged on shelf of 
pantry or dresser. The neat maid servant 

# 

was in attendance now, and Catherine 
Macpherson took an instant prejudice 
against her by reason of her pretty face, 
and her well-fitting black gown. 

Her own figure was chiefly remarkable 
for an utter absence of curves or outlines, 
and her gown hung on her as gracefully 
as on a clothes-prop. But she decided 
that there was something improper about 
a servant girl who had a well-rounded 
shape, and a clear complexion, and a 
quantity of soft brown hair. 

She foresaw much wrestling between the 
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handmaiden and herself, when once she 
should stand to her in the place of mis- 
tress. Meanwhile, she said little, but 
looked at everything, and laid many plans 
for the future in her own mind. 

It was nearly four o'clock when they 
returned to the sitting-room. The old man 
was sitting by the fire, warming his feet. 
He looked up as his daughter entered. 

" You've forgotten my toddy, Maggie,'' 
he said. 

" Oh, no, father ; it's just coming up." 

Catherine opened her eyes, as she saw 
a tray with glasses brought in, followed 
by a steaming kettle on a plated stand. 

" My father always has a glass of hot 
whisky and water at this hour," explained 
Margaret. " You had better watch me 
make it, for you will have to do it to- 
morrow. I leave for Germany at ten 
o'clock in the morning." 
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" You are really going, lassie? '^ asked 
her father. " I am very sorry for it. It's 
a long, long time since I've been so happy 
and comfortable, as since youVe stayed 
with me." 

" I hope I shall do my duty to you 
equally to your satisfaction, Jamie," said 
his sister. 

" I hope so, indeed," he answered 
grimly. " But don't you be cramming 
too much religion down my throat. I'm 
none too fond of preaching, and I hate 
cant with all my soul. I've a very good 
notion of my own sins and failings, and 
I can get to Heaven, if I'm to go there 
at all, in my own fashion, and without 
being dragged and driven along the road 
of salvation. And so the less I hear of 
texts and psalm-singing the better. I 
was never fond of the kirk in my young 
days. There was too much doctrine, and 
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too little Christian charity, to please me. j 
Can you play a game of cribbage like my 
lassie here, or read me the newspaper ? 
My sight's failing me fast, and the days 
are long to a blind old man." 

Catherine Macpherson gave a gasp. 

Play cribbage ! read a newspaper I 
Surely these were the very works and 
wiles of the devil ! 

" I have never touched a card in my 
life, Jamie," she said sternly. " I could 
not bring myself to do it now. As for 
newspapers," she gave a glance of dis- 
like at the Times zs she spoke, " I would, 
of course, do my duty to you — though I'll 
not say I hold with the opinions and 
politics of the day, or consider the con- 
tents of a journal as wholesome read- 
ing." 

" I'm afraid we'll no be well matched, 
Catherine," said her brother, eyeing her 
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critically. "But I suppose I must put 
up with you for a bit. My lassie has 
other duties to fulfil — and she's a good 
wife and a good mother. I can't be keep- 
ing her beside me any longer. Well, 
well," and he sighed as he drained the 
tumbler he held, " we must just make the 
best of this world while we're in it. I 
hope though," he added abruptly, as he 
again took a survey of his sister, " that 
you're not going about the house a scare- 
crow like yon. Get Maggie to choose 
you a decent gown before she goes. I'm 
not fond of seeing ill-favored women-folk 
about me." 

Catherine Macpherson bit her nether 
lip with silent rage. She determined then 
and there that the neat-figured servant 
maid should have a month's warning im- 
mediately her rule began. 
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She passed the rest of that afternoon in 
a state of sullen disapprobation. 

Whisky-drinking — card-playing — was 
this what she was expected to tolerate ? 
Truly an unregenerate household this, 
and yet one in which godly reproof was 
forbidden her. 

A difficult task, indeed, lay before her. 

Here was an erring soul to be brought 
to a knowledge of its own sinfulness. A 
household in which comfort held veritable 
snares for the unwary. Here was no 
sense of " danger to come," no self -con- 
viction of sin, no fighting daily with the 
old Adam of unrighteousness. What a 
work lay before her ! What a stupendous 
mountain of duty her feet must needs 
climb. 

She averted her eyes from the spirit- 
bottle, and closed, or tried to close, her 
nostrils against a certain seductive odor 
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of lemons and whisky, whicli once upon 
a time — in her unregenerate days — had 
not been altogether unwelcome. 

A sense of danger to be met, of perils 
to be avoided, took hold upon her. Was 
this the Lord's will ? Was it for this she 
had given up the young men's class, the 
wheezy harmonium, the singing of Moody 
and Sankey's hymns, the oil-cloth parlor, 
and the district visiting at Barnes ? 

She looked at the two absorbed faces 
before her, intent on " cribs," and " se- 
quences," and " fifteens." The sight of 
the cards, the sound of the counting, were 
abhorrent to her ears. She rose abruptly 
and rustled out of the room without a 
word. 

Father and daughter looked at each 
other over their respective hands. 

" She'll not be the pleasantest company 
in the world I'm thinking, Maggie," said 
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James Macpherson. "I mind me now, 
her temper was always a trying one, even 
when she was young and softer. I can't 
say I like the looks of her over much. 
What a figure she has made of herself, 
too, with that gown, and her hair dressed 
in such a fashion." 

" Never mind, dear," said Margaret 
gently. " You must put up with her for a 
time. She may be very good and kind at 
heart. You know her life has been very 
hard, and very self-sacrificing. We 
mustn't blame her because she doesn't 
laugh or talk, or enjoy things as we do. 
You see I couldn't leave you alone, and 
you thought of her yourself. But if she 
worries you, and you're not happy, write 
and tell me, and I'll try some other plan. 
After all, it mayn't be for very long." 

"I hope it won't," he said. "Your 
crib, child, isn't it ? " 
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" Yes, father^' 

Perhaps it was as well neither of them 
could lift the veil of the future at that 
moment, and see how long the arrange- 
ment was destined to last, and what the 
results were to be of the introduction of 
Aunt Macpherson. 
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CHAPTER V. ~ " 

The first day or two after her niece's 
departure were passed by Catherine Mac- 
pherson in what she termed ^* feeling her 
ground. '^ 

So many years had passed since she 
had seen her brother that he was almost a 
stranger to her. She had passed through 
many experiences herself; and he had 
known heavy trials, pecuniary losses, 
and now was in bad health, and gain- 
ing daily insight into the infirmities of 
age. 

To be left alone, to have peace and 

comfort, were the only desires he ever 
expressed. And Catherine Macpherson, 
after due consideration, came to the con- 
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elusion that her best policy was to humor 
him until she had secured a firm position 
in the house. 

She soon found the best way of gain- 
ing any point was to speak to him in 
those malleable moments when the kettle 
and the spirit stand were set forth, and 
she, not without much persuasion, joined 
him in the glass of "toddy.'' Sitting 
cheek by jowl over the bright fire, they 
would talk of Australia, of their old home, 
of friends of bygone days, of such things 
as old people love to dwell upon and 
recall. She would not play cribbage, or 
even look at a card, but she read scraps of 
news ; and she never objected to those 
long gossips in the dusky November 
afternoons. 

Perhaps the " mountain dew " possessed 
a softening influence. In any case, it 
unlocked her tongue, and inclined her ear 
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to listen to things far apart from Kirk, or 
Baxter, or " Foundations of Faith.'' 

Thus after two or three weeks, James 
Macpherson began to accept her, and even 
gave up criticising her manner or ap- 
pearance. After three weeks, however, 
there was a terrible rumpus in the house. 
His neat, attentive little maid-servant was 
ruthlessly dismissed, and he was told noth- 
ing of it till the girl came to bid him good- 
by with red eyelids, and many expres- 
sions of grief and regret at leaving him ; 
but a vindictive explanation of her rea- 
sons in the shape of complaints against 
his sister. 

" I couldn't live with her, sir — ^no, not 
for fifty pounds a year, leave alone fifteen, 
which is all she^U give. She says you 
can't afford such wages on your income, 
and that I'm wasteful, and idle, and ex- 
travagant I And you know I'm not, sir, 
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and so Mrs. Weimar would say, leave 
alone the poor missis, with whom I'd 
never a word." 

" Do you mean to say you're going 
Kate ?'' demanded her master. 

" Yes, sir ; my box is packed, and I'm 
just going to fetch a cab ; and I come to 
say good-by, and tell you it's no wish of 
mine, nor fault either ; but if spies and 
busybodies is to be set over my head, why, 
stand it I can't ! good and kind as you've 
always been, sir, and never a word till 
that old cat—" 

" Woman ! " came in a terrible voice 
from the doorway. " Silence this mo- 
ment ! Go for your cab, and leave this 
house. I refuse to allow you to worry 
your master with impertinent remarks." 

The girl looked, not only daggers, but 
swords and guns combined, at Catherine 
Macpherson, as she came in, bearing tray 
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and kettle and lemons and glasses in her 
hands. 

" James, it is your toddy time/' she 
said. " Pray, do not heed this ungrate- 
ful and insolent creature. Kate, leave 
the room this instant ! " 

And, cowed by the glare of the Mac- 
pherson eye, the girl obeyed. 

Catherine mixed the toddy with more 
than her usual care, and more than its 
usual strength. She had a purpose to 
serve, and has not St. Paul himself spoken 
of being " all things to all men," for good 
and sufficient reasons ? 

" My dear James," she said, as she gave 
him his glass, and — took her own, " don't 
be fashin' yourself about this business. 
I've a nice, sober, sensible, Scotch body 
coming to us as servant from Edinbro' ; 
one I can trust, and not a godless, trifling, 
heedless, hissy like yon. She'll cook just 
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after your own heart, make you scones, 
and bannocks, and broth, and haggis, too, 
if ye fancy it, and see to your clothes, 
and make you comfortable, as that feck- 
less thing never did." 

" Kate was an excellent girl," said 
James Macpherson. "I've no fault to 
find with her, Catherine. But there — " 
and he . sighed, and lifted the fragrant 
beverage to his lips. " I'm not a man to 
be interfering with household concerns. 
They're aye best left to women folk. So 
I'll say no more. This is very good 
whisky, Catherine. Where do you get 
it?" 

" It comes direct from Edinbro' — from 
a wine merchant that used to supply Dr. 
Scott, with whom I lived, as I told you, 
Jamie. I thought of him a while back 
and wrote, asking would he supply us 
here, and he will, by taking a dozen at a 
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time. And that makes a saving of three 
shillings, Jamie, to the buying it by the 
single bottle as ye were doing ; besides, 
the quality is vastly superior." 

And in the eloquent discussion over 
this astute bargain, and the necessity of 
supplementing the first tumbler by a 
second, to be quite sure the quality was as 
" vastly superior " as Catherine declared, 
James Macpherson never heard the rattle 
of cab-wheels or the lifting of boxes, or 
bethought him that he had not said a kind 
farewell word to the faithful and excellent 
little maid servant whom his sister had 
so ruthlessly turned away after her five 
years' service. 

That same night the new servant 
arrived. 

James Macpherson had long since re- 
tired to his room, and Catherine received 
Tibbie Minch herself. 
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She had come to her in rather a round- 
about fashion, and after an exchange of 
letters, in which her character was stated 
to be so super-excellent that an unbiased 
mind might have wondered why such a 
treasure was so readily parted with. 

Mistress and maid took stock of each 
other in a cautious, investigating glance. 
Tibbie Minch was very Scotch in her 
speech and appearance. She was red- 
haired, high-colored, and bony. Her age 
was thirty. She had every appearance of 
health, and strength, and temper. But 
that was, of course, an after discovery. 
She had come to London after due con- 
sideration with a view to bettering herself, 
and she surveyed the house and the 
mistress somewhat distrustfully. 

Catherine Macpherson was inclined to 
be diplomatic. She knew that to have 
a servant engaged by herself and managed 
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by herself was an important matter. She 
therefore bestowed an almost friendly 
welcome on the newcomer. 

She liked her staid appearance, and she 
approved of her lack of charms — such 
charms as had made the banished Kate 
an offense and an eyesore. 

They conversed together, and she ac- 
quainted Tibbie Minch with her work 
and her duties, the hours and regulations, 
the day off, or the evening out, the al- 
ternate Sundays for kirk, and the usual 
details of a situation newly undertaken. 

Tibbie listened, and, if an3rthing, was 
a bit " short " in her answers. 

" Ah, weel, mem, I understand the work 
of a hoose main and well," she said. 
" But IVe cam' a lang journey the day, 
and I'm sair needin' a cup o' tea and a 
rest ; and if it's all the same to ye, mem, 
we'll no be staying to arrange matters sic 
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a while in advance, for IVe my ain no- 
tions o' work, and how I'd best do it, and 
I wouldna wonder but that ye'U fall in 
with my ways when we get better acquaint. 
And so, mem, will ye e'en be showing me 
my kitchen, for my legs are doonricht 
numbed, and I wouldna object to warm 
them by a bit fire this verra minnit." 

Catherine Macpherson said nothing, 
but led the way down-stairs, where indeed 
there was a very minute "bit fire," at 
which the new treasure did not fail to 
grumble. 

She soon set to work, however, to mend 
it, and announced her intention of making 
tea and getting herself some supper. 
Catherine had to conduct her to the 
larder and give her the tea-caddy, and 
then permit herself to be graciously dis- 
missed to her "ain parlor," as Tibbie 
called it. 
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" I'm an early riser," she announced as 
her mistress turned a reluctant back on 
the now blazing fire. " I hae nae doot I'll 
find my ain way aboot the house the 
mom. Ye needna fash yerseP aboot me. 
I'll be ha'en the parlor swept and the 
breakfast laid at nine o'clock as ye said. 
What time do ye hae family worship? " 

Catherine Macpherson was somewhat 
taken aback at the question. She had 
made no attempt at introducing family 
worship at all — as yet ; but she resolved 
that it must be done forthwith. ** After 
breakfast," she announced. " It depends 
on your master. He's not very strong, 
and at times we are a little — ^well, irreg- 
ular." 

" I'm no used to ihat^^ said the new do- 
mestic severely. " I aye like my prayers 
and my expounding fairly set before 
me, before ever my day's work is begun ; 
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and I was told muckle aboot the grand 
Christian family ye were; ay, and how 
ye yerseP had been saved and made re- 
generate much aboot the time that I felt 
called my ain self. And before Christ 
wje are all equal, and, equal or not, a body 
has feelings ; and I ken weel that it's nae 
a richt place were the family worship is 
nae strictly and punctually appointed.'' 

Catherine Macpherson began to have a 
vague misgiving as to the wisdom of her 
selection. It looked very much like a 
case of " Greek meeting Greek." 

" Of course, of course," she said. " You 
are quite right, and I am pleased to hear you 
are a pious and God-fearing person. Nine 
for breakfast ; half-past nine for prayers. 
And now take your tea ; and when you 
are ready I will show you your room, and 
the way to lock up the house for the 
night. That is all you will have to 
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do. I always go to bed at ten o'clock 
myself." 

She closed the door, and went up-stairs 
with that vague misgiving increasing and 
intensifying every moment. There was 
no doubt but that Tibbie Minch was a 
masterful woman, and a woman with very 
strong opinions and prejudices, and so 
was Catherine Macpherson, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was not without some inward trep- 
idation that Catherine Macpherson sug- 
gested to her brother at breakfast next 
morning the advisability of family wor- 
ship. 

He stared at her for a moment or two, as 
if in doubt. Then he slowly finished his 
coffee, and laughed. 

" It's not a subject for mirth, Jamie,'' 
said his sister severely. " The heads of a 
house should always set a godly and pious 
example to their inferiors. And I'm 
thinking this quiet, steady, Scotch body 
below will expect it of us." 

" Oh, is it for Tabbie we're to set up a 
family altar ? " 
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" Tibbie, James, Tibbie is the woman's 
name, and a canny sensible creature she 
is that I've got for ye — worth a hundred 
of your flaunting, impudent London hus- 
sies I " 

" Tibbie or Tabbie, it's much the same," 
said her brother impatiently. " I see I'm 
to have no peace till your preaching and 
psalm-singing is begun. Have your 
own way, woman; only don't ask me 
to conduct your 'family worship' for 
you." 

" I'm asking nothing, Jamie, except your 
permission," said Catherine, with un- 
wonted humility, and forthwith she 
brought out a Bible and a book of daily 
devotions, and laid the foundation-stone 
of the institution. 

James Macpherson watched her with a 

certain grim amusement. She did it as 

if "to the manner bom," and the new 
6 
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handmaiden was unfailing in the matter 
of " ayes " and " amens.'' 

Having thus sanctified the opening of 
the day, Catherine set to work to instruct 
Tibbie Minch in her duties. But for 
once she had met her match. 

" I've aye been accustomed to having 
everything fair and straight before me," 
observed the domestic treasure, as she set 
down the tray of breakfast things on the 
kitchen-table. " And I'd like to ken, is 
this your house or your brother's, mem ? 
We canna serve twa masters, as ye ken 
weel ; and I only serve the one in authority. 
I wish to see my ain coorse straight set 
before me, so I'll be obleeged by the 
information." 

" It is my brother's house," said Cath- 
erine Macpherson. " But he and I are 
equal in authority, and if he is the master, 
I am the mistress," 
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Tibbie Minch began to roll up her 
sleeves, preparatory to washing the cups 
and saucers, then she said : 

"It's no the same thing. Ye're nae 
man and wife. Your brither is the 
master, if the house is his ain. Does he 
pay my wages, or do you? that will just 
settle the business, I'm thinking." 

"He pays everything, of course," 
allowed Catherine Macpherson reluc- 
tantly ; " but I am here to look after him 
and his household affairs, and you must 
not trouble him on any domestic mat- 
ters. His head isn't quite strong, and 
he must be kept free from all excite- 
ment." 

" Oh, I'll no excite him," said Tibbie, 
commencing the work of " washing up "; 
" only it's mair satisfactory to hae a prop- 
er understanding at once. I ken your 
place weel eno', mem, and I ken my ain. 
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We'll agree, I dinna doubt, but I'm nane 
too fond o' being ordered and speered 
after like I was some bit lassie that didna 
ken a herrin' from a haddie. I hae a con- 
science o' my ain, and I do what my hand 
findeth to do, but I do it, ye ken, in my 
ain way, and I will nae be interruptit or 
interfered with. And so, after to-day, 
mem, I'd like my kitchen to mysel ; and 
for the work o' the house, I'll mak' my 
ain days ; and you'll just be livin' in the 
parlor like a leddy, and gi'e me your 
orders for the tradesfolk, as a leddy 
should, for I'm main grand at the cooking, 
and whether the master's ane o' the creet- 
ical kind or not, I'll undertake to please 
him weel eno'. But it's no a genteel thing 
for a mistress to be speerin' after pots and 
pans, and bit leavings of joints. I ken 
weel it's a sin to waste, and I wouldna do 
it ; and I've read the thirty-first chapter 
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o* Proverbs, though I dinna seek wool or 
flax, but I aye kenned how to use my 
hands, and I need no tellin' at my time o' 
life. And now, mem, what will ye hae 
for dinner the day? and does Mr. Mac- 
pherson prefer his potatoes boiled in their 
ain jackets, or skinned in the wastefu' 
fashion o' these English folk?" 

When Catherine Macpherson retired 
from that interview, she found herself 
reminded — ^none too pleasantly — of 
another verse of Proverbs, in a chapter 
antecedent to the famous thirty-first. It 
was a verse that informed the reader that 
the earth was disquieted for three things, 
and the first of the three was " a servant 
when he reigneth." 

Before a month was over, Tibbie Minch 
ruled the whole household, and her rod 
was of iron. From the first she had de- 
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termined to set her mistress in her place, 
and keep her there. 

Needless to say, there were daily tiffs 
and storms, but in every one of these Cath- 
erine Macpherson was worsted. She did 
not like to call in her brother's authority, 
and her very first complaint as to Tibbie 
Minch's conduct brought a hailstorm of 
wrath upon hernead. 

*^ I don't know what you want, woman," 
stormed James Macpherson . * ^ You drove 
away as nice a girl as ever came into the 
house, and nothing would content you 
but a Scotch shrew, like your own self. 
And now you can just make the best of 
her. She never bothers me, and her cook- 
ing is first-rate. Why can't you leave her 
alone ? Let her do her work in her own 
way. What the devil can you know about 
the management of a decent house ? And 
sermonizing and psalm-singing with a 
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pack of old women, who made scarecrows 
of themselves, isn't the way to learn such 
management either. Tabbie takes good 
care of me. She mends my clothes, and 
airs my linen. She brings me a cup of 
hot tea the first thing in the morning, and 
helps me dress when my poor old fingers 
are numbed with cold ; and I'll not have 
her interfered with. She's a good servant, 
and knows her own value. So give her 
her head, and if she chooses to clean out 
the parlor on Monday instead of Tuesday, 
or wash the doorstep after breakfast in- 
stead of before, what does it matter ? It's 
a most extraordinary thing that you 
women can never manage your house or 
servants without brawling or fault-finding. 
Ye don't know a good thing when ye get 
it, that's my opinion of you all ! " 

So Catherine Macpherson had to ac- 
knowledge her defeat. A bully can only 
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be managed by a bully, and the pious 
virgin had met her match at last. 

She now began to console herself in 
other ways for the humiliation she had so 
recklessly challenged. She had found a 
Presbyterian church in the neighborhood. 
The minister was a young man, clever, 
genial, and pious. She went twice on 
Sundays to hear him, and then to week- 
day lectures and Bible-readings, during the 
course of which she made his acquaintance. 

The acquaintance led to his visiting 
her at Strome Villa, and to his hearing, 
from her own lips, the history of her self- 
denying life, and its godly work in the 
service of others. 

This new excitement pleased her so 
well, that she passed the whole of the 
wdnter in a state of spiritual beatitude, 
varied by battles with Tibbie Minch, and 
an occasional tiff with her brother. 
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But for all this, time hung somewhat 
heavily on her hands, and she began to 
think of ways and means that might give 
her greater importance in the eyes of her 
new acquaintances. 

She told herself that she knew quite 
enough people to institute a " day " for 
receiving them. The minister's wife did it, 
and Catherine had no desire to be behind- 
hand in following a good example. Be- 
sides, it would make a pleasant little ex- 
citement in the monotony of the week. 

The subject became more and more 
attractive as she dwelt upon its possibilities. 
There were two difficulties to overcome in 
her case. Regarded from a moral and 
Christian standpoint, they gave the 
proceedings a greater importance than it 
generally obtains. 

The first was to persuade Tibbie Minch 
of the necessity of being dressed for the 
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afternoon at the early hour of three ; the 
next to get James Macpherson out of the 
way, as his presence was not desirable, 
and his conversation apt to be disastrous 
to her pretensions of authority. 

It was with some trepidation that she 
tackled her astute handmaiden. 

" Tibbie," she said, " I intend to fix one 
day a week — Wednesday, I think — in 
order to be at home to my friends. Every 
one does it, and it is really a very excel- 
lent plan. It prevents pur being unpre- 
pared for callers (as is too often the case 
with us, Tibbie), and one can offer a cup 
of tea, as is usually done, without waiting 
for the kettle to boil first." 

Tibbie had listened in silence. She had 
just brought up the tray with Catherine's 
frugal supper, and she stood contemplat- 
ing it with a grim expression. 

" If you'll speak yer meaning plain, 
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mem," she said, " I'll e'en gi'e the metter 
my attention. I wis no aware ye had so 
large a circle o' freends that it was need- 
ful to be settin' apart a special day to re- 
ceive them; and five meenits is enough 
for my kettle to be ready. It's aye juist 
on the boil. And it's no because the 
meenister's wife does a thing that every 
feckless body in the parish is to be follow- 
ing her example. Canna ye be content 
to hae your freends aye drappin' in as 
they've been doing, and no settin' yerseP 
up, wi' ' At Homes,' and expectin' me to 
be dressed in my eftemoon goon a gude 
twa hours before it's my custom ? " 

Catherine began to lose patience. The 
usual signs of temper showed in the hard- 
ening of her mouth, and the glitter of the 
Macpherson eye. 

" I have acquainted you with my inten- 
tion," she said shortly. " Next Wednes- 
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day you will be dressed by half-past three 
at the latest ; and I wish to have after- 
noon tea brought up into the drawing- 
room in proper style as — as other people 
do." 

" Ye'd no be thinking' o' hiring a man 
to wait, and giving him a livery at the 
same time ? " suggested Tibbie sarcastic- 
ally. " I've e'en heard that's possible in 
London. Ay, but it's the Macphersons 
are the prood people the day. Whato' 
the mester ? Is he to be showin' himself 
at your tea-parties in the kilt ? I dinna 
doot he'd make a fine appearance — " 

" Will you have the goodness to leave 
the room ! " exclaimed Catherine, in a 
white heat of passion. " I'm not bound 
to ask your opinion on my actions. I 
give you my orders, and I expect you to 
obey them, or else I'll get someone who 
will." 
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" Deed, then, I doot ye'U no find any 
decent serving-woman to stay with ye," 
said Tibbie, with a short laugh. " And 
ye may be sure it's no for my ain pleasure 
that I put up with the place. It's only 
because I ken ye're no fit for the respon- 
sibility or the charge o' your puir auld 
brither, and I hae nae the heart to leave 
him with ye. I ken yer infirmity^ mem," 
she added meaningly, " and ye should try 
to conquer it. There's aye stores o' grace 
above, if we only ask it in a humble 
speerit; but I'm no judge of character, 
maybe, or I could tell ye that's no your 
speerit or your wey o' asking." 

A sharp knock at the back-door came 
here as a welcome interruption. 

Catherine looked at the clock. Tibbie 
Minch's healthy cheek assumed a warm, 
red-brick tint. 

"Who's that at this time of night?" 
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said her mistress sharply. " It can't be 
a .trades-person ; it's too late." 

" I'm thinkin' it's a freend o' my ain," 
said Tibbie ; " a bit laddie who's come up 
to London, and chanced to fall in wi' the 
service o' our ain milk-people. He prom- 
ised to gi'e me a call ; but I'll juist see." 

She left the room, to Catherine's great 
relief, and, from the sound of voices below, 
it was evident that the " bit laddie " was 
the visitor. Catherine resented both the 
intrusion and the hour of call ; but she 
felt she dared not complain just now. 
She must shut her eyes to certain doings 
of Tibbie's, if she wished that worthy 
person to fall in with her own new mode 
of life. 

Still, it was gall and wormwood to sit 
thus over her solitary supper, and hear 
the loud voices, the hearty laughs, and 
the evident enjoyment in the kitchen. 
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It was ten o'clock before the visitor left, 
and then Tibbie did not hurry to answer 
the sharp, impatient ring at the bell. 
Catherine Macpherson was on the point 
of ringing it a second time when she heard 
the familiar step on the kitchen stair. 
Tibbie entered the room with a beaming 
face, and something huddled up in her 
apron. 

" Look ye here, mem," she said. " Did 
ye e'er see sic a bonnie, wee beastie ? — 
and all the way from my ain hame, too ! 
the bit laddie brought him — a present to 
me." 

She showed Catherine a lovely, black, 
fluffy kitten, nestled in her apron folds. 

Catherine drew back with a shiver. 

" Oh ! I hate cats," she exclaimed. 
" I don't like them in the house at all." 

" Deed, then, I'm sorry for that, for this 
is my ain, and I'm no goin' to part wi' it," 
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said Tibbie. " What sort o* nature can 
f ye hae at all, to be glowerin' like that at 
' a wee, dumb creaturie that wouldna harm 
a fly. Deed, an I were ye, Mistress 
Macpherson, I'd take shame to myseP 
for sic folly." She cuddled the little soft 
thing against her own cheek, murmuring 
all sorts of endearments. 

" I have no objection to your keeping 
it in the kitchen," said Catherine diplo- 
matically ; " but I'll not have it up-stairs, 
mind; and now clear away my supper, 
it's getting late." 

" Sit ye there, David, my bonnie wee 
man," murmured Tibbie, putting the 
kitten on her shoulder. He obeyed, sur- 
veying the room and surroundings with 
wide, topaz-colored eyes. A thick, black 
ruff round his neck, and his full arched 
tail proclaimed him of the Persian order. 
He seemed gentle and intelligent, and his 
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wise eyes made Catherine Macphersou 
uncomfortable when she met their gaze. 

It was with a sigh of relief she saw 
Tibbie's figure disappear. 

" I'll get rid of that beast as soon as I 
can," she muttered to herself. " I wish I 
could get rid of the woman, too. I am 
sorry now I sent away Kate. She was 
young and flighty, but, at least, she never 
disputed my authority." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On the important Wednesday when 
Catherine Macpherson had elected to be 
at home, she arose betimes, and equipped 
herself for the fray. 

Tibbie's sarcastic suggestion that her 
brother should appear in the kilt rankled 
in her mind. It chanced that among the 
various properties left behind by Margaret 
Weimar, was a large leather box of clothes, 
that had belonged to her mother. Cath- 
erine had discovered the key, and spent 
many spare hours investigating the con- 
tents. Among them was a very hand- 
some tea-gown, which, being modem in 
style and brilliant of hue, had exercised 
a strong fascination for eyes long accus- 
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tomed to the sober blacks and browns of 
religious sisterhoods. Again and again 
had she gone to the box and examined 
this gown. One night she had even 
ventured to try it on. It fitted her very 
well, though somewhat short for her tall 
figure, but a wide hem offered suggestions 
that a leisure hour and a needle and cot- 
ton speedily carried out. 

The gown was not returned to the box 
after alteration, but found a place in 
Catherine's wardrobe, and became the 
principal item in sundry dress-rehearsals 
carried on behind locked doors at such 
time as the wary Tibbie was busy in the 
lower regions. 

Catherine Macpherson had determined 
to wear this tea-gown on her " at home " 
days, though why she dreamed it would 
be an edifying sight to the eyes of the 
particularly dowdy matrons and ancient 
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spinsters who formed the major portion 
of her expected visitors, was a thing best 
known to herself. 

She was down-stairs to breakfast some 
time before her brother. The first thing 
she did was to pnt on the clock half an 
honr. This was a brilliant idea that had 
occurred to her in the planning out of her 
campaign. She was determined the old 
man should be got up-stairs and out of 
the way before the hour when callers 
might be expected. 

She therefore attended to the laying 
of breakfast and dinner herself, being 
afraid lest Tibbie Minch should call at- 
tention to the vagaries of the timepiece. 
The plan succeeded. James Macpherson 
partook of his whisky toddy, and retired 
to his room unsuspectingly ; and Tibbie, 
grumbling audibly, was hustled off to put 
on her afternoon gown, while the fair 
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Catherine was getting herself into the 
new strange garment she had deemed 
suitable for the occasion. 

She felt very pleased with herself as she 
stood before the glass. The crimson 
folds, the touch of dull old gold in the 
trimming, the high collar, the frill-puffed 
sleeves, were all quite up to date ; and her 
eye was not critical or discerning in 
the matter of suitability where her own 
person was concerned. 

She went down-stairs to the drawing- 
room and drew down the blinds, so that 
the spring sunshine without was judi- 
ciously tempered from within. She had 
not troubled about the room. There 
were no flowers or plants, none of the 
dainty touches or subtle arrangements 
characteristic of Margaret Weimar. 
Catherine atoned for vanity in one shape 
by austerity in another. 
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When Tibbie ushered in her first vis- 
itor, the minister's wife, she stood aghast 
at her mistress's gaudy appearance, and 
beat a hasty retreat to the kitchen. 

" David, my wee mannie," she said to 
the kitten, who was sitting guard over the 
silver tea-tray, " David, I'm thinkin' 'tis 
the scarlet woman hersel' up yonden 
Hoots ! did ever body see the likes o't ? 
What will the minister's leddy think? 
Why, it's just daft the woman is gettin*. 
I'm afraid to think how it'll end. Deed^ 
laddie, ye've mair sense in your wee black 
headie than that puir auld fule up-stairs 
has in her whole body. Verily Satan is set- 
ting a snare for her, and she canna see it." 

She poured out some cream for the kit- 
ten, regardless of what wrath might be 
visited on her head should the quarter of 
a pint run short. Then another knock at 
the hall-door summoned her up-stairs. 
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" What for is a' the parish coming to 
call on her? '' shegmmbled. " Deed, an* 
they kenned the guid leddy as weel as 
mysel', it's no' haverin' wi' her they'd be 
in sic a friendly fashion, but tellin' her 
the plain truth o' her ain ungodly temper. 
Ah, weel, David laddie, dinna ye be coax- 
in' the like o' that, for the cream and the 
cakes are aye for your betters, as they ca* 
theirselves. Whist ! the bell again ! I'll 
be worn off my. legs the nicht." 

Indeed, Catherine Macpherson had 
quite a goodly number of visitors that af- 
ternoon, though they were not of a kind 
that interpreted " social distinction " as 
anything higher than " mission work " 
and parish teas. 

But her crimson tea-gown and silver 
tray, and cakes, and scones, made a dis- 
tinct impression on them. Even the min- 
ister's wife, still wearing the halo of bride, 
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and with a commendable show of wedding- 
presents, had no such silver to display, 
nor gave such excellent fare to her visi- 
tors. 

It was past six o'clock when the door 
closed on the last skirt, and Catherine 
Macpherson signified to Tibbie that she 
might remove the tea-things. 

Her handmaiden viewed the room, its dis- 
arranged chairs and its brilliantly attired 
occupant, with severe disfavor. 

" Gin this sort o' thing is to be contin- 
uous," she remarked, " ye'll hae to gi'e 
me some help wi' the wark. It's no what 
I understand by ' general sairvice,' and, 
indeed, ye may just strip your peacock's 
feathers off ye noo, and help wash up 
these teacups, and polish the silver. It's 
a' verra weel to play the gran' leddie 
whin gi'en the means to do it, and the 
help handy ; but in a bit hoosie like this, 
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and wi' one maid-o'-all-wark, it's no be- 
seeming. I wis wonderin' why ye hustled 
the gudeman off to his bed so airly. I'm 
no wondering noo." 

" Of course I'll help you wash up," said 
Catherine graciously. " I never intended 
you should do it all by yourself. Bring 
up hot water and a tea-cloth into the din- 
ing-room, and I'll soon have these things 
done." 

" Aye, aye, ye can find a ceevil tongue 
when things gae to your ain liking," said 
the candid Tibbie. " The minister has 
been flattering ye up, nae doot. But I'd 
hae ye mind that men are ^ deceitfu' 
above all things,' as the Scripture saith. 
I'd nae trust ane at ony age mysel', and I 
hae e'en had my experience, ye ken.'* 

Catherine gave no answer, but retired 
upstairs to remove her gown and put on 
the useful, working-day, black alpaca, in 
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which she usually garbed her spare 
form. 

Even Tibbie's plain speaking did not 
trouble her just now. Her brow was se- 
rene, and her smile complaisant. The 
minister had, indeed, said very pleasant 
things to her that afternoon. Her vis- 
ions of the future were becoming rose- 
hued as any maiden's might well be who 
had at last heard hope's flattering tale 
with an ear too long outstretched to 
silence and oblivion. 

She washed- up the best china, and 
polished the silver with chamois leather, 
and put them all away in their respective 
places, with an agreeable sense of doing a 
duty that left nothing to be desired in 
the way of self-approval. When all was 
straight once more, Tibbie Minch came 
up to say she was going out for an hour 
to " do a bit shopping." 
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"I'll get your supper when I come 
home," she concluded. " Ye'U no want 
it so airly I'm thinking, after sic an after- 
noon o' tea-drinking. An* ye may as 
weel look in at the master. He seems a 
bit restless like. Gi'e him anither glass 
o' toddy. It's a lang time to bide till the 
mom wi'out bite or sup." 

" Very well," agreed Catherine ; " be 
sure you're not more than an hour gone, 
Tibbie." 

" I'm aye gude at keepin' my word," 
was the answer, as the door closed. 

Catherine Macpherson gave a sigh of 
relief, looked at herself in the glass over- 
mantel, and then, remembering Tibbie's 
words, went up-stairs, and listened for a 
moment at her brother's door. All was 
quiet. 

" I'm sure he's asleep ; I'll not disturb 
him," she said. " All the same, it will do 
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no harm to see that the kettle boils, and 
jnst mix a glass of toddy in case he may 
need it." 

She took the spirit bottle down-stairs 
with her. It would be less trouble to mix 
the beverage in the kitchen, where water 
and sugar and glasses were all handy, 
she told herself. 

The gas was lit. The kitchen was 
spick and span in its cleanliness and 
order. The light glowed cheerfully over 
the snowy deal table and bright tins. 
The kettle was just on the boil, and the 
thoughtful Tibbie had left tumbler, sugar, 
and lemon all on a tray on the dresser. 
Catherine mixed the once abhorred toddy 
with no " 'prentice" hand now. Hot and 
sweet, strong and fragrant, it sent forth 
an inviting aroma, as she placed it on the 

tray. 

To be quite sure that it was right, she 
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took a cautious sip ; but an error in 
judgment is always possible. Perhaps 
that was the reason that she ladled out a 
wine-glassful from the steaming tumbler, 
and raised it to her lips. 

At that moment, a curious soft pur-r-r 
sounded by her side, and something light 
and black sprang on to her shoulder with 
so startling and sudden a movement that 
the glass fell from her hand, and was 
shattered to fragments on the floor. 
With a cry of rage and horror, Catherine 
seized the unfortunate cause of the ac- 
cident, and hurled the poor little kitten to 
the other end of the kitchen. It gave a 
piteous cry, and fled into a comer, from 
whence its yellow eyes shone like two 
angry lights. 

" The beast ! the little, hateful, deiPs 
birkie ! " she muttered furiously, " terri- 
fying the life out of me ; it's not canny, 
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the brute ! Look how it's glowering over 
there at me ! I wish I had killed it. I'll 
not set foot in this kitchen if Tibbie 
doesn't get rid of it. I told her I hated 
cats. Ugh ! ye little devil ye, get out o' 
that ! " She threw a spoon at the oflfend- 
ing David, which had the effect of sending 
him mewing into the back kitchen. Then 
she picked up the broken fragments, got 
out another wineglass from the cupboard, 
and carried the tray upstairs. 

Her nerves were so upset by this occur- 
rence that she had to steady them by 
finishing the glass of toddy prepared for 
James Macpherson. 

When Tibbie returned, she noted the 
tray and the empty glass. 

" Aye, that's richt," she said, " ye took 
my advice, I see. I didna stay oot sae 
lang. An, hoo did ye find the maister 
whin ye took him his glass ? " 
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" Oh, he's sleeping soundly now," an- 
swered Catherine, with a comfortable con- 
viction of truth in one instance, that 
atoned for a previous evasion of it in 
another. " And I'll thank you to get my 
supper, Tibbie, for I'm very tired, and 
it's past nine o'clock." 

Tibbie went down to her own regions. 

David limped out of his corner and 
purred a welcome, and rubbed his soft, 
pretty head against her skirts, as she 
bustled to and fro. 

Perhaps Nature rendered a good service 
to humanity, when she made the brute 
creation dumb. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

As it is only the first step that " costs," 
it may be taken for granted that Tibbie 
Minch and her mistress dropped into the 
custom of an " at home '' day without 
further conflict. 

Tibbie grumbled, and was agreeably 
satirical as each Wednesday came round ; 
but, all the same, she dressed herself in 
time, and brought up afternoon tea, and 
only smiled grimly at the expedient of 
hastening Time's footsteps for James 
Macpherson's benefit, and took him an 
extra glass of toddy at night as com- 
pensation. 

Indeed, Tibbie had a little romance of 
her own going on at this time that seemed 
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to be softening her natural asperity, and 
smoothing down sundry sharp angles of 
her character in quite a surprising manner. 
The " laddie " from her own home, who 
had presented her with David, had become 
a constant visitor of late. He was a tall, 
lank, awkward youth, of about four or 
five and twenty; and Tibbie was suf- 
ficiently his senior to accept his visits in 
a friendly spirit. He would drop in of an 
evening to ask after David, and give her 
any stray bits of news respecting their own 
folk that had reached him, and watch her 
bustling about, and share her frugal 
supper of bread and cheese and porter, 
and casually drop a hint of his own pros- 
pects, and his opinion of her domestic 
virtues, by way of expressing his dawn- 
ing feelings. Scotch wooing is prover- 
bially cautious — a thing of subtle hints 

and humorous suggestions. 
8 
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The lad, Rob Anderson, being of a 
backward and modest nature, conducted 
his lovemaking chiefly by the aid of 
David, to whom he addressed asides that 
Tibbie might or might not hear, as she 
thought fit. 

"When we've got the siller, Davie," 
he was murmuring, what time Tibbie was 
busy over potato-cakes, " then we'll e'en 
gae back to Galloway, and take a bit farm 
o' our ain. I ken muckle o' dairy work, 
and my faither has a fine bit pasture, and 
mair kye than ony farmer in the parish. 
He was na weel pleased wi' me for coming, 
but gin I return wi' a fortune, 'twill be a 
different story." 

David arched his back and purred ap- 
proval. He was fond of this young Scot, 
who had brought him so carefully from 
his home, and always had a word and a 
caress for him whenever he paid a visit to 
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Tibbie. That astute maiden heard all, 
and said nothing. 

" Will ye be at the kirk next Sabbath 
e'en, Tibbie?" asked the young man 
presently. 

She nodded carelessly. 

" I may, and I mayn't. It's no my 
nicht, Sunday; but sometimes Mistress 
Macpherson is no inclined to gang twice 
i' the day, and I like weel to hear the 
young minister. Hoots, Davie, man, 
canna ye be quiet ? " 

" He's just awfu' fond o' ye, Tibbie," 
observed Rob Anderson. 

" Ye ken," she said, with a softening 
of face and eyes that was not without a 
certain attraction, " I canna tell how he 
got that lump on him," she went on, 
stroking the pretty creature's soft fur. 
" And he canna bide the sight o' the mis- 
tress, though he'll follow the maister 
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aboot the house like a doggie. He's juist 
fair spoilt between the pair o' us." 

" Aweel," said the young man, " the 
beast has his senses, and kens weel his 
ain friends." 

" That's the bell ! " exclaimed Tibbie 
suddenly. " It's for her supper. It's no 
the richt time. She maun just bide a 
bit." 

" Tibbie," said the young man auda- 
ciously, " ye look juist splendid when your 
eyes shine like that. But a' the same I 
wouldna like to be the ane to anger ye." 

He was standing up now, and the 
kitten sprang on the table, as if to give 
him excuse for a closer approach to 
Tibbie. 

" I had best be goin' my ways," he 
said. "Your mistress may be coming 
doonstairs, gin ye winna answer her bell." 

Tibbie's laugh was contemptuous. 
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Both hands were engaged at that mo- 
ment, so the one extended in farewell 
found no other resource than a waist, 
which it frankly clasped. A stinging box 
on the ear suddenly announced the im- 
prudence of such a proceeding. 

"Take your airm away," exclaimed 
Tibbie. " I'm no a silly lassie that thinks 
every callant who comes her way is daft 
aboot her. I ken men too weel to trust 
them, and gin ye come here I wad hae ye 
mind that." 

" Yer hands are nae saft, nor your 
speech either, Tibbie," murmured the 
swain ruefully. " Maybe ye'U think 
better o't, in time. I'm no ane to speak 
what is na true to ony woman, and I ken 
ye're weel favored eno' to please me, and 
a farmer's wife is aye better o£F than a 
serving-maid." 

The bell rang a second time, so Tibbie 
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hustled him o£F through the back-door and 
returned to the kitchen laughing grimly 
at the laddie's nonsense ; but not so very 
ill-pleased at the flattery she had chosen 
to deride. 

She took up the supper-tray, and found 
her mistress in a fuming rage at her long 
delay. 

" Tibbie, you'll just give up having 
your friends so often to see you ! You 
cannot entertain them and attend to your 
work up-stairs. Besides, it's a rule of 
mine not to allow visitors in the kitchen." 

"You told me your ainsel' that this 
was the first time in your life you had had 
a hoose to manage," replied the unabashed 
handmaiden ; "so ye canna ken verra 
much aboot rules. An' if ye hae your ain 
visitors, I dinna see why I may no hae 
mine. It's none sae often that ye need 
be raising objections." 
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" Male visitors, at all events," corrected 
Catherine sharply. " It was a man's 
voice I heard, and all that scuflBling abont 
the kitchen is most nnseemly at your 
time o' life." 

" Ye may leave my time o' life alane," 
said Tibbie. " I'm no half the age o' y our- 
se? . . . and as for scuflBling, I dinna ken 
what ye mean. The young man is a quiet 
decent body, and comes of as gude a stock 
as ony in Galloway. And neither he nor 
I hae ony freends in London, so it's no sae 
wonderf u' if he calls now and then to have 
a crack wi' ane o' his ain folk." 

Catherine gave a contemptuous sniflF, 
and signified that Tibbie might retire. 
But in a few minutes she returned. Her 
face was anxious and concerned. 

" Ye maun come up-stairs and see your 
brother, mem," she said curtly. "His 
cough is juist awfu'. I wouldna gi'e him 
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his glass an' I were you, and I dinna like 
the way he talks; he seems rambling. 
Hae ye sic' a thing as hartshorn in the 
hoose ? " 

Catherine had not — ^neither did her 
nursing experiences seem of much practi- 
cal benefit ; she only grumbled and fumed, 
and left Tibbie to do whatever she pleased. 

She declared there was no need for a 
fuss. The old man had only caught a 
bad cold. Then she returned to her dis- 
turbed supper, and consoled herself by a 
steaming glass of toddy for that distur- 
bance. 

Finally, she retired to her room and 
read her evening devotions with the com- 
fortable conviction that she need not stay 
out of bed on her brother's account. Tib- 
bie Minch would sit up beside him, if 
needful. 

She slept well and soundly, but the 
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next morning she found that it was not 
possible to ignore her brother's condition. 
He was seriously ill. Tibbie declared she 
must call in a doctor. At first Catherine 
pooh-poohed this suggestion, but a few 
hours showed her that it might be advisa- 
ble to follow her handmaiden's advice for 
once. 

There were various practitioners in the 
neighborhood, but Catherine Macpherson 
deemed it best to consult the minister as 
to which she should select. He mentioned 
one who was a member of his congregation, 
and who lived in the next street. Besides 
this recommendation, Catherine discov- 
ered that he was a Scotchman, and unmar- 
ried. She therefore sent for him, and 
within an hour he presented himself at 
Strome Villa. 

He was a little gray-haired man, brusque 
in manner, and with all the importance 
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and pomposity that seem allied to insigni- 
ficance of stature. 

He examined his new patient, asked a 
few questions of Catherine, used a great 
many big words to give importance to the 
case, and at last commited himself to the 
extent of an opinion that there was soft- 
ening of the brain. 

" His mind will gradually decay," he 
added. " It would be as well that all 
his worldly a£Fairs should be put in 
order." 

Catherine grew alarmed. 

" Is there any immediate danger, doc- 
tor ? " she asked. 

"Immediate? Well, no, I wouldn't be 
pronouncing it ^SlS^r answered the little 
man ; " but he should be carefully watched 
and studied, and never left alone, and his 
general health must be maintained. 
That is all we can do for him." 
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Catherine Macpherson listened, and 
her grim face grew more grim. 

She had just begun to taste the sweets 
of power : to feel herself the mistress of a 
comfortable house, to gather a circle of re- 
ligious friends about her, to be of some 
importance in the parish, to have con- 
stant visitors, whom the silver tray and 
Queen Anne service greatly impressed ; 
and now, was all this to be snatched from 
her by so untoward a mischance ? 

Texts were not as near her heart or as 
ready to her mouth as they had been six 
months before, and she found none par- 
ticularly consoling in this dilemma. 

However, she promised due attention to 
Dr. Buchie's instructions, and begged him 
to call in now and then to see her brother 
and judge of his condition. She pressed 
a glass of sherry on him as they lingered 
in the dining-room, and he did not decline 
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the offer. He unbent from his Scotch 
stiffness after a while, and told her he was 
from Banffshire, and had only recently 
taken a practise in London. Catherine 
Macpherson became greatly interested in 
him. They discovered they had some mu- 
tual friends north of the Tweed, and parted 
on excellent terms with one another. 

It was perhaps not quite Catherine 
Macpherson's fault that the pompous little 
man went away that morning with the 
conviction that she was the owner of the 
house and its contents, and that the old 
silver on the sideboard, and the handsome 
Shefl6.eld salvers, and the cut-glass de- 
canters had impressed him very favor- 
ably. She was not supposed to know his 
thoughts, and who could blame her if 
he had misinterpreted sundry hints, and 
carried off a wrong impression. 

After he left, Catherine Macpherson 
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ordered beef-tea for her brother, and went 
into her own room, and sat herself down 
before the glass. 

She studied her face with unusual at- 
tention, then began deliberately to un- 
fasten her hair. One strand was laid 
down on the dressing-table — for even 
Christian spinsters are not proof against 
the disfigurement of baldness. Then she 
took a comb, and tried to rearrange the 
style of her severe coiffure. She lifted it 
up from her narrow forehead, and, making 
a cushion of the piece that was not a 
natural growth, dressed it in the Marie 
Antoinette fashion, always the most be- 
coming to gray or white hair. 

The effect pleased her immensely. 
After all, there was no need to mortify the 
flesh; to adopt a severe or unbecoming 
order of attire. She was by no means 
too old to — 
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That afternoon, Catherine Macpherson 
left Tibbie Minch in charge of her brother, 
and went out to a region of shops and 
took stock of the prevailing fashions. 

She made a long pause before an elec- 
tric-lighted glass window, in which stood, 
as in a shrine, a gorgeous wax figure-head. 
The hair was powdered and rolled back 
from the brow, a lace fichu was draped 
about the bust. 

Catherine Macpherson studied it for 
full five minutes, then she entered the shop. 

When she returned home it was quite 
dark. Tibbie Minch was lighting the gas 
over the hall-door, and opened it as she 
heard the steps. She started as she saw 
her mistress's face. 

" Gude sakes ! '' she exclaimed ; " sic 
a thing! What for hae ye been play- 
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actressing to-day ? I didna ken ye till I 
lookit at yer mouth." 

Catherine Macpherson flounced up the 
stairs in a white heat of passion. This 
insolent familiar person must really be 
sent about her business. Human patience 
has its limits, even when allied to Chris- 
tian virtues. 

" Tibbie," she said sternly, turning her 
head over her shoulder as she stood at the 
bedroom door, " you can take a month's 
warning from to-day. I dismiss you from 
my service." 

" Deed, then, I winna be dismissed," 
said Tibbie coolly. "If ye dinna ken 
what's best for yoursel', I must e'en tell 
ye. And as for your service — havers 1 
It's James Macpherson's service I'm in, 
and I take no dismissal from any ither 
person. And if ye canna bear a remark 
like yon, it shows that yer soul is lifted 
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up wi' vanity, and ye maun juist pray for 
a better spirit, and remember bow the 
Scripture saith that it's no wise or godly 
to be plaiting the hair, and wearing of 
gold, and putting on of apparel, but that 
a meek and — " 

A bang of the door cut short the rest 
of the remonstrance. 

" Ah, woman, ye should hae more con- 
sideration for sick folk," murmured Tibbie, 
as she entered her master's room to look 
after his fire. " It's juist the mistress in 
ane o' her tantrums," she explained to 
him. " Dinna ye heed her ; puir body, 
it a' comes from want o' self-government, 
and, nae doot, that's the nature God Al- 
mighty has been pleased to gi'e her. She 
needna be pu£Fed up aboot it, though." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Any one who has had the good fortune 
to live in the house with an extremely 
Christian person may have observed that 
that person is usually more trying on a 
Sunday than on any other day of the week. 
Whether the fact is due to the arduous 
nature of religious services, which brook 
no excuse if principles go for anything, 
or the effort to maintain a demeanor cor- 
responding to the day, it is certainly un- 
deniable. 

If an exception to this rule does ex- 
ist, that exception was certainly not to be 
found in the person of Catherine Mac- 
pherson. 

She usually rose half an hour earlier 
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on Sunday morning. Why — was not clear 
to any one, unless it was because the gen- 
eral rule of the work-a-day world is to rise 
later, and, therefore, it became her duty 
to show the household that she, at least, 
was guiltless of the sin of self-indulgence. 

She usually prepared herself for the day 
by reading a portion of Paley's " Evi- 
dences," a chapter of the Bible, and another 
of the " Pilgrim's Progress." Then she 
put on her Sunday gown of black silk, a 
rustling, noisy, aggravating sort of silk, 
tied an apron carefully over the skirt, 
and went down to breakfast. 

The morning after that skirmish with 
Tibbie Minch was the Sabbath morning. 
She rose at her usual hour, but the new 
style of hair-dressing took up a much 
longer time than her plain bands had 
done. Then it behoved her to have a sort 
of dress-rehearsal with her bonnet. The 
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eflfect was not satisfactory. It was pain- 
fully apparent that to alter your way of 
dressing your hair meant also altering 
your style of head-gear. 

Catherine Macpherson surveyed her- 
self with dismay. The bonnet obstinately 
refused to " set " on the cushion, and yet 
she could not allow Tibbie to triumph 
over her by returning to her former fash- 
ion. That presumptuous person would 
believe that the new style had been aban- 
doned for fear of her criticism ! 

What with pulling and twisting the re- 
fractory bonnet, and fixing up her disar- 
ranged locks again and again, the break- 
fast bell sounded before she was ready, and 
she had not had time to open one of her 
books. 

She threw the bonnet down on the bed 
beside her mantle, and hurried into her 
brother's room to see how he was. He 
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declared himself better, but Tibbie had 
persuaded him to stay in bed, and have 
his breakfast sent up. 

All this meant delay ; and when Cath- 
erine Mcpherson was hurried or worried, 
she was apt to be overcome by a " short- 
ness" of temper that was disastrous to 
all who came near her. 

" Ye needna be snappin' the head off me," 
observed Tibbie Minch, waiting tray in 
hand for her master's breakfast. " But 
ye're aye ta'en like that on a Sabbath 
morning, I've obsairved. It's a pity ye 
canna take things easy like. If ye hadna 
been sae crammed with vanity over yer 
new-fangled fashion o' hairdressing, ye'd 
have been doon in the parlor at the 
proper time." 

" Tibbie," said Catherine Macpherson, 
in her most awful voice — the voice that 
had struck terror into the youth of 
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Barnes and the sick poor of her dis- 
trict, " I'll just thank you not to be so 
free with your remarks. I'll not stand 
impertinence from a servant. Remember 
that." 

" Deed, then, if ye call a bit o' plain 
speaking impertinence ye may just as 
weel sit doon at once," said Tibbie ; " for 
I'm one that would scorn not to speak 
out my mind, and no respecter of persons ; 
and what the bonnie young minister will 
think of ye looking like a daft body in 
the kirk the morn is mair than I can say, 
but verily there's nae fule like to an auld 
ane; and so good-day to ye, and, mind 
ye, this is my Sunday evening, and you'll 
just hae to bide wi' the maister yersel'. 
Dinna forget that." 

She left the room, and a cloud settled 
blackly upon Catherine Macpherson's 
vir^n brow, 
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" The insolent, impertinent woman ! " 
she muttered. "What possessed me to 
get the like of her ? She would try the 
patience of an angel. I must get rid of 
her. She makes my life perfectly un- 
bearable ; and James is such a fool, he 
never says a word. I believe he's fright- 
ened of her." 

She finished her breakfast, and then 
resumed the struggle with the bonnet. 
By dint of pins and a veil she managed 
to make it keep in position. All the 
same, she resolved on getting a new one 
the very next day — out of the housekeep- 
ing money. 

She contrived to get out of the house 
without coming in contact with Tibbie 
Minch again, though that worthy person 
was watching her from her master's 
window, and gave him so humorous a 
description of the worthy spinster's ap* 
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pearance that he declared it did him more 
good than his medicine. 

Meanwhile, Catherine made her way to 
the kirk and dnly listened to the expound- 
ing of the law and the prophets by the 
Rev. John M'Farlane. 

His sermon on that special morning 
was on " Sins of Temper." 

Catherine wondered if her neighbors 
found it edifying, and was conscious of a 
keen regret that Tibbie Minch was not 
present, the discourse was so strangely 
applicable to her. She treasured up a 
few of the pithy, plain-dealing sentences 
for repetition, and got great store of com- 
fort from them. It is always pleasant to 
see the failings of others held up to the 
light of day and riddled by bullets of 
home-truths. 

Glancing round once she discovered 
that her new friend. Dr. Buchie, was in 
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the churcli. Then, neither sermon nor 
hymn nor collection seemed of any special 
importance. 

When the service was over, and she 
walked down the aisle, she found herself 
just behind him. At the door he saw her, 
and they walked home together dicussing 
the sermon, and discovering the usual 
faults of omission and commission that 
Scotch worshipers are so keen at finding 
with their ministers and their preaching. 

" I was thinking I would take a look in 
at your brother, Miss Macpherson," said 
the little doctor, as they approached 
Strome Villa. "Maybe this afternoon 
would suit you? I've an appointment 
just at present, or I would have called 
now." 

" The afternoon will suit me very well," 
said Catherine Macpherson, her mind 
rushing off to the prospect of a cosy chat 
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and a cup of tea in such agreeable com- 
pany. " I shall expect you about — " 

She hesitated and looked down at him. 
He was considerably shorter than herself. 

" Will four o'clock do ? " he asked. 

" Yes, very well indeed," she said, re- 
joiced to think that Tibbie would be out 
of. the way. She was such an unsafe 
person to have coming and going about a 
room. You never knew whether she 
would not join in the conversation, or 
make inappropriate remarks, that were 
odiously and incontestably true. 

Then they shook hands, and Catherine 
felt that the style of her hair-dressing 
must have attracted his notice, he had 
looked at her so earnestly. 

Had she been less hurried in removing 
her bonnet and veil, she might have 
noticed that the wind had given her head- 
gear a little rakish tilt to one side. It 
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gave a curious effect to her Sabbath-day 
expression and stem features. 

But she was only eager now to get 
dinner over, and Tibbie Minch out of the 
house ; so the fact of the troublesome 
bonnet being two inches, at least, out of 
the line of the perpendicular did not attract 
her attention. 

James Macpherson was much better, 
but weak, and inclined to be very irritable. 
He wanted to get up and come down-stairs, 
and she had infinite difl&culty in persuad- 
ing him to remain where he was. 

She did not think it necessary to tell 
him the doctor was coming. It might 
have excited him, and also he might have 
informed Tibbie of the fact, and that con- 
scientious handmaiden might have con- 
sidered it right to stop at home and open 
the door, and see that the visit was con- 
ducted on strictly professional lines. 
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It was half-past three o'clock before 
Tibbie did really go, by which time Cath- 
erine Macpherson had worked herself into 
a perfect frenzy of impatience. 

Fortunately it was a Sunday habit to 
have a fire in the drawing-room. So when 
the door closed on Tibbie's red head and 
tartan ribbons she hastily set about her 
preparations. 

The little tea-table was wheeled up near 
the fire ; the silver tray and its service 
put ready, and the spirit-stand for the 
kettle filled, so that the tea could be made 
at once on the arrival of the visitor. 

Then she rearranged the frilled art 
muslin curtains over the windows, so as 
to soften the harsh light of the cold spring 
afternoon, and took a survey of the room 
with eminent satisfaction. 

There was still ten minutes to spare. 
She turned to the glass and examined her 
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hair, and then went up-stairs and changed 
her stiff linen collar for a lace fichu, that 
had belonged to her sister-in-law, and had 
been left in a drawer unobserved or for- 
gotten by Margaret Weimar. The effect 
greatly pleased her. It gave an "old- 
picturish" look to her face and figure, 
hitherto a stranger to any presentment of 
that respectable and severe personality. 

Sharp at four the bell rang. She went 
down and answered the door, explaining 
that the servant was out. Then she took 
the doctor into the drawing-room, and 
noted his pleased glance at the bright 
fire, the hissing spirit-kettle, and the com- 
fortable saddle-bag armchair standing 
by the tiled hearth. 

Outside a sharp east wind was blowing, 
and he had come from a cantankerous 
patient who had strong opinions on the 
subject of drugs, and always gave up fires at 
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the end of February. He had been obliged 
to remain for half an hour in a cold, sun- 
less room, and to bear with arguments as 
to the suitability of iodine and bromide of 
potassium to the case of the said patient. 

He rubbed his hands and dropped into 
the soft depths of the chair with a sigh of 
content. 

" Indeed, then. Miss Macpherson, you 
know well how to make a house comfort- 
able," he said. " YouVe a bonnie room 
here," he added with a glance at the tables, 
the cosy chairs, the velvet draperies, and 
the pretty trifles scattered about on man- 
tel-shelf and brackets and cabinets. 

" It is well enough," said Catherine, 
measuring out the tea from a quaint little 
silver caddy that had belonged to her 
niece's grandmother, and been locked 
away in the nlate chest by Margaret 
Weimar. 
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" A man never feels how lonely he is 
till he conies into a room that speaks of a 
woman's presence and a woman's taste," 
continued the little doctor. " By the way, 
Miss Macpherson, what about my patient ?" 

" He's asleep just now," said Cath- 
erine unblushingly. " Let me give you 
a cup of tea, and just sit and warm your- 
self, doctor. I'll run up to his room in a 
minute or two, and see if he's waking 
yet." 

" Oh, I'm in no hurry," said Dr. Buchie ; 
" and a cup of tea is no such an un- 
welcome thing on a cold day. Miss Mac- 
pherson." 

So he sat on, and drank his tea, and 
partook of brown bread and butter, and 
cake, and gossiped as agreeably as any 
old woman could have done; and the 
heart of Catherine Macpherson rejoiced 
within her, for she saw great things to be 
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attained in the future did she but get a 
few more such opportunities. 

It was half an hour before the doctor 
went up to see his patient. He found him 
much better in health, but gained a good 
deal of insight into the Macpherson 
temper. 

He left the house compassionating the 
" worthy, good-hearted soul " who had to 
put up with a cantankerous old dotard, 
whom nothing seemed to satisfy, and 
whose days were assuredly numbered. 

This was the way in which the astute 
brains from Banffshire diagnosed a case 
and read a character. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was evening, and the house was as 
quiet as the grave. 

Tibbie had come in for her tea, and then 
put her master confortable for the night, 
and gone off again to the kirk. 

Catherine Macpherson sat by the fire in 
the snug dining-room. By her side was 
a book of sermons, and a stiff glass of 
toddy. She was honoring the Sabbath by 
an hour of self-indulgence, and consider- 
ing within her own mind a course of 
action for the future. 

Should she acquaint her niece with her 
father's condition, or should she keep her 
own counsel in the matter ? 

The first course might bring Margaret 
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Weimar back to England, and to Strome 
Villa. It might also interfere consider- 
ably with her own comfort — a matter of 
vital importance to Catherine. 

When Margaret appeared on the scene, 
her aunt would have to fall into the 
background. She could not longer sit at 
the head of the table ; treat the house and 
everything in it as her possessions; 
ride rough-shod over all her brother's 
peculiarities and whims, and relegate him 
to the position of a crotchety old in- 
valid. 

After due consideration, for and against 

the plan, Catherine Macpherson came to 

the conclusion that her best policy was to 

keep silence. Here she was, and here she 

intended to remain as long as ever she 

could. 

Every day, every month that kept 

Margaret Weimar away from her father, 
10 
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strengthened her aunt's position and in- 
creased her influence. 

She had soon found out that her brother 
was inclined to sacrifice a good deal of 
even personal liberty for peace and com- 
fort. In six months' time she had gained 
considerable influence over him, and if the 
doctor's opinion went for anything, she 
would be able to gain a great deal more 
in another six. Besides, so much might 
happen in half a year. 

She sipped the steaming glass by her 
side, and smoothed back her hair over its 
cushion, and glanced complacently at her 
reflection in the glass of the sideboard 
opposite. 

" I'm none so old or so ill-favored that 
I need despair of ^ getting a man from the 
Lord,' an He so wills it," she said to her- 
self. " There's just a way to take them, 
if a woman's canny enough. And I've 
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never had a fair chance of surrounding 
myself respectably till now. Did I but 
dress a bit more like other folk, and just 
make myself companionable like, I 
needn't fear but that I'll win a favorable 
opinion. It's not as if it was springtime 
with him ; no, nor summer either. The 
autumn of life is aye the sensible time for 
settling down .... when the brae grows 
steep to climb, and the evenings are long 
and lonely. We could aye pass our days 
very comfortably, I'm thinking. But it 
would not be wise to let Margaret come 
here — not yet. Indeed, I'm none too fond 
o' her. She's too much taken up with 
hersel' altogether, and has a pert masterful 
way with her that is not respectful to an 
elder relative. And she would not hold 
with the alterations I've made, nor see 
that the old man is all the better for hav- 
ing his whisky neither so strong, nor so 
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often. His brain is too excitable now, 
and had it not been for my own thought 
o' keeping the half of every bottle to my- 
self, and just helping out his share with 
the water-bottle, I'm not sure but that his 
mind would have gone altogether." 

She smiled complacently. She had 
found a little discretion, and a small de- 
canting funnel, so eminently serviceable, 
and the whisky lasted just as long as 
when only one person had partaken of it ! 

With her new life, Catherine Macpher- 
son had adopted an entirely new set of 
principles. She no longer feared to *^ look 
into the cup," or partake of it either. 
St. Paul's advice to Timothy was, after 
all, more agreeable than the stern denun- 
ciations of Solomon. She did not find 
that good whisky bit like a serpent or 
stung like an adder. On the contrary, it 
was very soothing and comfortable. It 
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promoted thought, and gave to her lonely 
evenings quite a new attraction. By its 
aid she took counsel with herself as to the 
expediency of any course of action, and 
saw the future in quite different colors to 
those it had been wont to wear. 

She sat there, meditating and consider- 
ing, until close upon the hour of nine. 
Then she rose quickly, locked away the 
spirit bottle, and carefully rinsed out her 
glass with hot water. 

Tibbie Minch had prying eyes, and 
had once made an observation on the 
strength of a small quantity of the evening 
toddy that had been left at the bottom of 
the tumbler. 

" I ken weel it was nae the master's 
glass," she had said. 

Catherine Macpherson had treated the 
remark with the silent contempt of a 
mind conscious of its own spotless in- 
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doon because o' late hours. 
! she kens weel how to get the 
/crything, does Mistress Macpher- 
's nae muckle sunshine she's ever 
**it iuto the lives o' ithers, I'm think- 
'"nor a3'e will. She's just all bound 
hersel', and nae ither body. And 
* she has the assurance o' salvation, 
■ugh she might keep it mair to hersel', 
li uot be calling ither folk to question 
: Lord's wisdom in the matter o' selec- 
■11. Hoots ! " as she raised the glass 
.Lud put it to her nostrils. " The likes o' 
that now . . . hot water ! Does she think 
I'm nae mair than a fule. It's no hot 
water that the room holds by way of pair^ 
fume; and, if she'd been canny eno', 
she'd have thocht o' that, and aye saved 
hersel' the trouble o' washing out her ain 
tumbler. Not that I'm objecting to her 
glass o' toddy o' a nicht; but I canna 
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tegrity. All the same she had thought it 
advisable since then to* rinse out her 
glass before it went down-stairs. 

She went up to her room to-night with 
her head held erect, but she was a little 
puzzled as to why the stairs twisted and 
turned so much. 

There was also a certain sense of relief 
in her mind when she had closed and 
locked her door. She did not feel quite 
so capable of facing Tibbie Minch as 
usual. 

That astute person meanwhile let her- 
self in with a latchkey, put up the chain, 
and bolted the door. Then she went into 
the dining-room, and gave a significant 
glance around, accompanied by a knowing 
sniff. 

" Deed, then, she's nae forgettin' her 
drap toddy the nicht," she observed. 
" And there's nae fear o' her health 
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breaking doon because o' late hours. 
Aye, aye ! she kens weel how to get the 
best o' everything, does Mistress Macpher- 
son. It's nae muckle sunshine she's ever 
brought into the lives o' ithers, I'm think- 
ing ; nor aye will. She's just all bound 
up in hersel', and nae ither body. And 
yet she has the assurance o' salvation, 
though she might keep it mair to hersel', 
and not be calling ither folk to question 
the Lord's wisdom in the matter o' selec- 
tion. Hoots ! " as she raised the glass 
and put it to her nostrils. " The likes o' 
that now . . . hot water ! Does she think 
I'm nae mair than a fule. It's no hot 
water that the room holds by way of pair^ 
fume; and, if she'd been canny eno', 
she'd have thocht o' that, and aye saved 
hersel' the trouble o' washing out her ain 
tumbler. Not that I'm objecting to her 
glass o' toddy o' a nicht; but I canna 
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bide a hypocrite and pretender ; and for 
all her talk o' bein' a chosen vessel, and 
sanctified to the Lord, I'm jio' sure that 
her soul is nae ' deceitful above all things,' 
as the Scripture saith. . . . That was a 
main edifying discoorse from the minister 
the nicht. I'm sorry she didna hear it. 
I mind weel how he said that busybodies 
were not pleasing in the eye of the 
Lcrd, and how he counseled us to do 
our ain wark, and mind our ain busi- 
ness. And that's what Mistress Macpher- 
son canna do. . . . Lord sakes ! Wha's 
that ? " 

It was the sound of a stumbling footfall 
overhead, of a lurch, and then a crash. 
Tibbie ran hastily up-stairs to her master's 
room. All was as she had left it. The 
night-light burned on the chimney-piece. 
The old man lay sleeping placidly in his 
bed. 
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Tibbie closed the door softly, and then 
went to the next ; she tried the handle, but 
it was locked. 

" What is't, mem ? what are ye aboot ? " 
she demanded anxiously. " Is anything 
wrang with ye ? " 

" Gk) away,'' said a muffled voice. " Why 
are you disturbing me in this fashion ? A 
brawling and contentious woman is — " 

" Hoots ! " interrupted Tibbie, " gi'e us 
nane o' that, mem ! Fit yer ain cap on 
yer ain head an ye will. What for are ye 
stumblin' aboot your room for, and makin' 
a noise like to shake the hoose doon ? Are 
ye no weel ? " 

"I made no noise ; I am p — ^perfectly 
well. I don't know what you mean, 
woman ! " answered Catherine, with ex- 
treme precision. 

" I'd like weel to hae a look at ye," 
muttered Tibbie, releasing the door-handle. 
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" Folk dinna go stumbling aboot in sic a 
fashion without reason for't. . . . Perhaps 
ye're cannier than I thocht ye. All the 
same, I hae a strong mistrust o' ye, Mistress 
Macpherson, though I'll keep my ain 
counsel aboot it." 

She went down-stairs again. Perhaps 
it was as well she could not see behind 
that locked door. 

Catherine Macpherson was sitting on 
the floor of her room, surveying her slip- 
pered feet with a foolish smile. 

" Maybe it's corns," she said to herself. 
" They seem sadly out of control. They 
will not go the way I want them. It's not 
my head . . . that is as clear and as steady 
as . . . the little man's own. It is a very 
singular occurrence. . . . I'm well pleased 
that I locked my door against that impu- 
dent hizzie. There's no knowing what 
kind of an uncharitable construction she 
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might not hae placed on this — sensation. 
... I wonder if she has left the dining- 
room yet ? If she had been in the kitchen 
she conldna have heard the fall of — the 
chair. There never was such a body for 
meddling and interfering with what is no 
concern o' hers. Perhaps I'd better bide as 
I am a bit. She's sure to be listening." 

Which, indeed, Tibbie Minch was 
doing. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Six montlis had produced in Catherine 
Macpherson a complete moral transforma- 
tion, and many outward and visible signs 
of it. 

She dressed fashionably, her hair was 
elaborately arranged, her bonnets were of 
the latest style, and she looked a good 
ten years younger than on the day when 
she had entered upon her duties at Strome 
Villa. 

Household and domestic matters were 
still managed by Tibbie, whose frankness 
of speech and boldness of criticism had^ 
only increased with each month of service. 
If such an unchristian feeling as hate 
could have found root in the soil of Cath- 
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erine Macpherson's pious soul, then as- 
suredly she would have hated her tyran- 
nical domestic. As it was, she put up 
with the nearest approach to such a feel- 
ing that her principles permitted, and 
disliked her with a measure " pressed 
down and running over " of dislike. 

Meanwhile her brother's health was 
growing more and more feeble. The life 
he led was not one to raise existence be- 
yond the importance of eating and drink- 
ing and sleeping. For fear of " exciting " 
his brain, Catherine Macpherson per- 
mitted it to stagnate. She even tried to 
drop the newspaper reading ; but he 
stormed so violently at that, that she was 
obliged to bestow a sorely grudged half- 
hour on the politics and events of the 
day. 

As for interesting or amusing him in 
any way, that she never thought of. She 
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left him almost entirely to himself. The 
warp of selfishness was now so inter- 
woven in the woof of her recognized self- 
importance that she conld no longer dis- 
gnise it. 

There is no tyrant so merciless as the 
slave who has thrown off his shackles to 
monnt to power, and, after a long ex- 
perience of servitude to others, Catherine 
Macpherson could not sufficiently revel 
in the delights of ruling in her turn. 

For any one in the house to express a 
wish was quite enough to make her object 
to it. As " constant dropping wears away 
a stone," so did the " dropping " of her 
tongue and the nagging of her temper 
wear and fret her brother^s very life. 
But he was not strong enough to resist 
her, and he never dreamt of complaining 
to his daughter. He hated letter-writings 
and, unfortunately, had permitted Cath- 
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erine from the first to read his letters and 
answer them for him. His sight had be- 
come so bad during this past year that 
it was a matter of difl&culty to get him 
to sign a check, and, at last, Catherine 
Macpherson persuaded her ally and crony. 
Dr. Buchie, to suggest that her brother 
should give her an authority to do this. 
She procured a form from his bank, and 
in an unguarded moment — when it was 
near " toddy time," and he was easy of 
persuasion — he signed it. 

That was her crowning triumph. She 
had no longer need to ask him for money 
for expenses, but could draw on his ac- 
count at will. 

It would have been a dangerous liberty 
to allow any one less scrupulously honest 
and honorable than Catherine Macpher- 
son, but she, of course, was above suspicion. 
However, she did not deem it necessary 
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to inform Margaret Weimar of what she 
had done. There is no need to be too 
confidential to one's relatives, especially 
on matters where there might arise a 
diflFerence of opinion. 

At the end of this first year of Cathe- 
rine's office, her niece suddenly announced 
that she was coming over for a month to 
London, and would stay with her father 
as a matter of course. 

Catherine received the news with un- 
concealed dismay. She had dreaded above 
all things the daughter's reassumed in- 
fluence over her father, her interference 
with many plans and comforts of her own. 
But there was nothing to be done. She 
had, of course, every right to come to the 
house, and to raise any objection might 
awaken a suspicion that all was not right. 

She wrote a very cold and almost dis- 
courteous letter in reply, stating that, of 
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course, the spare room was at her niece's 
service, but that she must expect a very 
dull and quiet time, as her father's health 
forbade any sort of excitement. 

" Why couldn't she stop in her own 
house ? " fumed Catherine, as she gave 
Tibbie the necessary orders. " Upsetting 
us all just as we had settled down so 
comfortably." 

" Deed, then, the comfort may be your 
ain, but I doot there being a share o't for 
ony other body," answered Tibbie frankly ; 
" and why should you object to the gude 
leddy visiting you ? One would think ye 
were afraid o' her." 

" Afraid ! " Catherine Macpherson's 
sniff was portentous ; but she did not 
argue the point. She contented herself 
with turning David out of the dining- 
room, and snapping at her brother every 

time he made a remark. 
II 
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The answer to her letter was a tele- 
gram, giving the day and time of her 
niece's arrival. 

Determined that there shonld be no 
meeting on that night between father and 
daughter, Catherine adopted her favorite 
plan of putting the clock on half an hour, 
thus expediting the time for toddy. Then 
she sent her brother oflF, by the hint of a 
fire in his room, and another glass when 
he was fairly in bed. 

The poor old man was not sorry to 
leave the dull, " slacked '' grate and the 
cheerless-looking room for his own com- 
fortable quarters. 

Tibbie had always a good supply of 
blankets, a warm flannel night-shirt, and 
a hot-water bottle at his service. So he 
went to bed, having been told his daugh- 
ter might arrive that night, but that the 
time was uncertain. 
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As a matter of fact, the telegram said 
" about six o'clock," but it is surprising 
how easily six can be converted into eight 
with a lead pencil. The telegram lay on 
the mantel-shelf, if proof were needed of 
official carelessness. 

Tibbie Minch had been forbidden to 
light a fire in the spare room, and Cathe- 
rine had made it as stiflF and forbidding a 
chamber as her own vivid recollections of 
Barnes and the institute permitted. She 
had nailed texts about the walls, hung 
stiff white curtains at the window, and re- 
moved the pretty portieres and draperies 
and dressing-table ornaments. Anything 
more comfortless than it looked to a tired 
traveler coming from the horrors of a 
channel-crossing and a cold railway jour- 
ney, could not well be imagined. 

Added to this, she had pretended to 
Tibbie that the visitor would not arrive 
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till eight o'clock, and bidden her prepare 
snpper at that hour. Consequently, even 
the kettle was not boiling, and the cup 
of tea for which poor Margaret begged, 
while she hung shivering over the dining- 
room grate, was fully half an hour in 
preparation. 

Catherine herself was as frosty and as 
stiff as the room, and Margaret Weimar 
felt keenly that she was no welcome guest 
under her father's roof any longer. 

" You have altered this room verj'^ much. 
Aunt Catherine," she said, as she looked 
around. " I can't say I admire your way of 
arranging the furniture. It looks so stiff." 

" I like it, and my brother likes it," 
snapped her aunt. " I suppose he can 
have his house arranged to his own taste, 
if he pleases." 

" Oh ! certainly," said Margaret coldly. 
" But I doubt if it is his taste. I fancy 
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it looks more like yours. I suppose you 
were never accustomed to anything artis- 
tic or fanciful while you were in the 
sisterhood, and it takes something more 
than chairs and tables to make a room 
pretty and liveable. However/' she add- 
ed, " I'll pull it together to-morrow, and 
make it look as it used to do. I hate to 
sit in a stiflF, ugly room." 

^ " Indeed, then, Mrs. Weimar," said 
Catherine sharply, " I'll just thank you 
to leave the place as it is. The house is 
not yours, nor the furniture either — yet. 
When you come into possession it will be 
time enough for meddling and * pulling 
things together, ' as you call it. Up to that 
time I'd have you remember that I am mis- 
tress here by my brother's wish, and that 
my alterations are quite to his**llking." 
Margaret Weimar stared at her plain- 
spoken relative in astonishment, 
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" I beg your pardon," she said haugh- 
tily. " Pray don't imagine I wish to in- 
terfere with any arrangement of yours if 
my father approves of it. But he must 
have altered strangely." 

" Perhaps he has," said her aunt grimly. 
" But let me assure you, we thoroughly 
understand one another." 

" You say he has been ill," observed 
Margaret ; " why did you not tell me so 
at the time ? I particularly asked you to 
let me know everything about him, his 
health, his employment, what exercise 
he took, and if his sight had improved ; 
but your letters were of the briefest, I 
must say. This is not at all what I ex- 
pected when I put you here in charge." 

" I'll thank you not to speak of me as 
if I were a policeman or something of that 
sort," snapped her aunt. ^* I'm not used 
to dance to any tune that's whistled. I 
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took this charge upon me because I heard 
the call of the Lord in it, and because of 
my affection for my brother, and for no 
other reason whatsoever. But here's your 
tea coming, and I'll thank ye not to be 
speaking of family matters before Tibbie 
Minch, for she's too much given to prying 
into the concerns o' her betters as it is." 

" Why did you send Kate away ? " asked 
Margaret. 

" Because I did not approve of her," 
snapped Catherine. " She was an idle, 
vain, thriftless hussy." 

The entrance of Tibbie with the tea cut 
short further adjectives. There was no 
silver tray, no best china, no Queen Anne 
service, for this visitor. Catherine Mac- 
pherson would have scorned to trouble 
herself to please her, now that there was 
nothing to be gained by it. Her footing 
was so sure, her power over her brother 
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so absolute, that she knew perfectly well 
nothing but his death would ever give 
Margaret Weimar any place of authority. 
If she attempted to persuade him to dis- 
miss her aunt, that good lady could at 
once call the doctor to her aid. He would 
certify that any change in his mode of 
life would be not only injurious, but dan- 
gerous, and as Margaret Weimar could 
not come and live here herself, the man's 
own sister was incontestably the right and 
proper person to look after him. 

She felt so sure of her ground that she 
permitted herself the full privilege of dis- 
courtesy. She did not ardently desire a 
long visit from this obnoxious niece, and 
Catherine's hypocrisy was of the sort 
that scorns to waste itself on a useless 
object. 

Margaret Weimar had quite enough of 
the Macpherson temper to resent such 
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rudeness as had distinguished her recep- 
tion. But still she made allowance for 
her aunt's well-known infirmities, and 
resolved to say as little as possible until 
she had an interview with her father. 

She drank her tea, but could eat noth- 
ing, and then retired to her room to un- 
pack. A natural indignation got the 
better of her when she saw the cold and 
comfortless chamber to which she was 
relegated. 

She rang the bell furiously, and, when 
Tibbie Minch appeared, requested her to 
light a fire without loss of time. 

" Deed, then, ma'am, I canna obleege 
ye," retorted that frank handmaiden. 
" I've the supper to prepare ; and I ken 
weel what these bedroom grates are like. 
I'd be half an hour trying to get the wood 
to light. The master's is bad eno', but 
this would be waur, for the chimney's 
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damp, and ye'd be just smothered wi' 
smoke." 

" Do you mean to say," exclaimed 
Margaret indignantly, " that my aunt has 
had no fire here at all, not even to air the 
room ? " 

" Deed no, she hasn't. I'm thinkin' 
she didna care sae muckle aboot your 
comfort as ye think your due. Mebbe 
she's none too fond o' ye." 

" If it wasn't for my father," exclaimed 
Margaret bitterly, " and that I don't wish 
to hurt his feelings, I would just call a 
cab, and put my box on it, and go to an 
hotel." 

" Ah, weel, I wouldna do that, an I were 
you," advised Tibbie. " It would be jnst 
the verra thing she'd be wishin' ye to do. 
She's a queer body eno', and I ken ye'll 
no be the best o' freends, by all seeing. 
Deed, but she dings a'. I hae nae seen 
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the equal o' her, Christian or no Christian 1 
But just a word to ye, mem, and tak' it as 
ye please, for I canna bide longer, and my 
steak on the brander and the cold 'taties 
to fry. Just ye put yer fut doon, and 
keep her in her ain place, or she'll nae 
gi'e ye a minute's peace while ye bide in 
the hoose. And I'm sorry if ye' re cauld ; 
but ye'll just hae to hap yersel', and do 
the best you can, for ne'er a spud o' fire 
will ye see in that grate the nicht." 

She closed the door and went down-stairs, 
and read Catherine a lecture on the duties 
of hospitality which lasted long enough 
to spoil the cooking of the steak, and that 
spoilt her temper. 

Margaret Weimar went up to her room 
that night feeling that she had never in 
all her life hitherto recognized what dis- 
comfort and inhospitality really amounted 
to. She crept shivering into her cold bed, 
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and laid her head on the chilly linen pillow- 
case, and finally cried herself to sleep like 
a cowed and miserable child. She conld 
not even take any comfort from the thought 
of the morrow, and the prospect of seeing 
her father. She felt instinctively that he 
would prove but a reed in the hand of Aunt 
Macpherson, her echo and mouth-piece. 

Oh ! what had possessed her to put this 
awful relative in a place of authority, and 
how could she ever get her out of it ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Margaret Weimar came down to 
breakfast next morning with a bad cold in 
her head, and corresponding depression 
of spirits. 

Her father was in the room, but his 
greeting was neither so warm nor so nat- 
ural as it had been on the occasion of her 
last visit. He looked pinched and old, and 
his temper seemed as irritable as that of 
her Aunt Macpherson. 

Everything was changed she felt. In 
one short year a gulf of diflference had been 
dug between her old home and herself. 
The very arrangements of the breakfast- 
table seemed to have become sordid and 
meager. Her father took coffee ; her aunt 
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tea. He had a small tin coflFee-pot beside 
him ; she a small black tea-pot. His slice 
of bacon was put on a plate before him, 
a.nd covered over with a britannia- metal 
cover. Two other slices were cooling 
themselves on a china dish set before her 
aunt. There was nothing else — no eggs, 
or preserve, or toast. A couple of rolls 
were planted in the middle of the table, 
and the butter was in two separate saucers 
— one for James Macpherson, and the 
other for his sister and the visitor. 

Margaret Weimar felt her face grow 
crimson as she noted all this. Her aunt 
took the head of the table as a matter 
of course, and poured out two cups of 
weak tea — one of which she handed to 
her niece. 

" No, thank you ; I always take coffee 
in the morning,'' said Margaret. 

" There's only enough for your father,'' 
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was the gracious response. " Ye'U have 
to put up with tea while you're here." 

" There's a larger coffee-pot than that," 
said Margaret. "Why cannot it be 
used?" 

" It's too wasteful ; besides, it's plated, 
and Tibbie has none too much time to 
spare from her work for cleaning silver," 
said her aunt. " So I've locked it away," 
she added. 

Margaret bit her lip and swallowed the 
weak tea. There would be a battle pres- 
ently, she knew, but she had old-fash- 
ioned ideas of respect to one's elders, and 
she did not wish to lose her temper in her 
father's presence. 

After the miserable breakfast was over, 
Tibbie removed the things and brought 
the " books," and family worship began. 

It amazed Margaret Weimar more than 
anything yet had amazed her, to hear her 
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aunt reading and expounding and praying 
with every appearance of heart-felt piety, 
while her every action seemed a direct 
contradiction to Christian principles. 

She listened to a whirlwind of denun- 
ciation against sin, against vanity, ungod- 
liness, and uncharitableness. She heard 
requests for all sorts of spiritual graces — 
petitions that the enemy of mankind 
might be kept from insidious intrusion 
into that peaceful household ; that nothing 
idle or frivolous or worldly should find a 
place in the hearts of this family of the 
Lord's servants ; that it might be given 
to all among them to know their place, 
and strictly perform their various duties 
(this probably for Tibbie's benefit) ; that 
every trial might be sanctified unto them ; 
and that finally they might be all brought 
into the kingdom of glory prepared for 
the elect saints of the Lord. 
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When they rose from their knees, 
Margaret Weimar looked at her aunt with 
a keen and critical glance. She noted the 
alteration in her hair and dress, the new 
" smartness " of the well-cut gown, the 
undeniable existence of corsets, such as 
had been eschewed as vanity in the days 
of Barnes and the Christian sisterhood. 

"I see. Aunt Macpherson," she ob- 
served, " that you take an interest in the 
fashions at last. That sleeve is the very 
latest thing. Where do you go for your 
gowns now ? " 

" I bought this at a shop," replied her 
aunt shortly. 

" It must have been a very good shop," 
said Margaret. " Ready-made dresses 
rarely fit like that." 

" I'm not one who concern^ myself 
about earthly vanities," answered Cath- 
erine loftily. " I needed a dress and I 
12 
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bought one. And now, as I have my 
household duties to look after, I'll e'en 
leave you to yourself for a while." 

Margaret Weimar heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. She stirred the fire into a blaze, drew 
up her chair beside it, and then prepared 
for a talk with her father. 

But it takes two people to talk, and 
the old man was petulant and trying. He 
wanted his paper read to him, and the 
moment his daughter alluded to domestic 
matters, declared he could not be troubled 
with any such discussion. He was an old 
man, and all he wanted was to be left in 
peace. His sister managed well enough 
for him, and Tibbie Minch was an excel- 
lent body, and looked sharp enough after 
his comforts. 

" But the house is so changed, father," 
remonstrated Margaret. " Look at this 
room ! it is like a barracks. Where are 
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all the beautiful palms and ferns gone ? 
And the window is a sight with those stiff 
curtains ; they should never have been 
starched. And then the table, — we 
always had flowers or the little silver fern- 
pots on it, and a table center — not just the 
bare cloth. And why do you let your 
food be served to you on a plate, as if you 
were a dog or a child ? It's horrible ! 
Why, the breakfast this morning was 
only fit for a kitchen. For goodness sake, 
don't let yourself get out of the ways of 
decent civilized life altogether! " 

" Tut-tut, Margaret,'' said the old man, 
" it does well enough for me. I want no 
fripperies and nonsense at my time of life ! 
As long as my room is warm and comfor- 
table, and I get my dram in the morning, 
and my glass of toddy in the afternoon, 
and the food is soft for my old teeth, I 
wouldn't be troubling these women folk 
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as to how they set a cloth, or what way 
they fix the chairs and tables. Don't 
bother your head, lassie, and don't ask 
me to bother mine. It's not as if you 
were living here yourself, and Catherine's 
a dour body to deal with. She has her 
cantrips like the rest of the family. She's 
best left alone. . . . And now, Maggie, 
read me the leading article, and let the 
house take care of itself." 

This was evidently all the satisfaction 
to be got from the old man. 

He was too broken in mind and body 
to combat his strong-willed sister. As 
long as he was made comfortable in 
his own fashion, he cared little for the 
general condition of affairs. 

There is no selfishness at once so in- 
tense and so hopeless as the selfishness of 
old age. It holds all the exactions of 
childhood, and entails none of its penalties. 
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You can punish a child for insisting on 
having its own way, grasping at all that 
pleases it, and generally upsetting do- 
mestic comfort, but you cannot punish an 
old person — especially a relative. You 
can only put up with him, and wish in 
your distraction that the second age of 
childhood might be dealt with as the 
first — by a little wholesome correction. 

A sort of hopelessness seized upon 
Margaret Weimar. She felt as if she had 
taken a once familiar road, and found 
herself confronted half-way by a newly 
erected wall which barred her progress. 
She read the leading article between in- 
tervals of sneezing and coughing, and by 
the time it was finished, her aunt entered 
with a work-basket in her hand. 

She deposited it on the table, and com- 
menced darning socks and stockings. 
Margaret offered to help her, but met 
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with an ungracious refusal. So she re- 
turned to the paper, and tried to carry on 
a conversation with her father. 

When the time for the early dinner 
approached, Catherine Macpherson put 
away her basket, and began to lay the 
table. Margaret watched her curiously. 

"Why do you do that, Aunt Cathe- 
rine ? " she asked. " When Kate was here 
she was always dressed by this time, and 
ready to lay the cloth. Surely there's not 
more for a servant to do now than there 
was then?" 

" I have my own reasons," snapped 
Catherine. " I'm not one to make beasts 
of burden of my servants." 

" Indeed," said Margaret sharply, " I 
think your Scotch treasure would not be 
easily made into a beast of burden. It 
strikes me that she does pretty much 
what she pleases here. I never came 
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across such a very plain-spoken person. 
Which reminds me, Aunt Catherine, that 
I should feel obliged by your ordering 
her to make a fire in my room this eve- 
ning; it is as cold as a vault. I was 
shivering the whole night." 

" The present price of coals," said Cath- 
erine Macpherson, " is seven-and-twenty 
shillings a ton, and, on a small income, it is 
a wasteful extravagance to have fires in the 
bedrooms. I have never done it myself, and 
I'm an older woman than you, Margaret." 

A flush rose to her niece's brow. 

" I have always heard a great deal about 
Scotch hospitality," she said, " but you 
seem a direct contradiction to all its prin- 
ciples ; unless," she added pointedly , " you 
have some special object to gain by mak- 
ing my visit as uncomfortable as it lies in 
your power to do." 

" You've a fine short temper of your own, 
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Margaret," answered Catherine coolly. 
" It was no thought respectful, in my 
time, for any daughter, married or single, 
to be setting up her own opinions in 
her father's house. Surely what's good 
enough for him is good enough for you ; 
and you cannot expect foreign ways and 
foreign fashions under this roof, so don't 
think ye'll get them." 

" I expect nothing of the sort," said 
Margaret. " Nothing but a little courtesy 
and the consideration that one usually 
extends to a visitor, even if she has the 
misfortune to be a relation." 

" Come, come ! " snapped the old man, 
putting down his newspaper. "I'm not 
going to have you women-folk squabbling 
and fighting like this; I'll hg.ve peace and 
quietness here, or else I'll bundle you all 
out, neck and crop. Tibbie Minch is 
worth a hundred of you ! She's just a 
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quiet, easy-going body, who does her duty 
and takes care of her poor old master, and 
— ah ! is that you, Tibbie ? " and he 
dropped into Scotch, as was often his way. 
" I was just saying the auld man would 
fare badly an' it were not for you. Here's 
this sister and daughter o' mine squab- 
bling and fighting like two bubbly-jocks * 
in a farmyard. Deed, then it's a poor 
time I'm likely to have wi' three women- 
folk in the house ! " 

Margaret Weimar rose from her seat, 
smarting with indignation. 

It was bad enough to be insulted by 
her aunt, but to have her own father con- 
fidentially complaining of her to his ser- 
vant, and classing her with that aunt in 
the common sense of " disturbers," — this 
was really more than flesh and blood could 
stand. 

* Turkeys. 
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" I certainly did not expect to find my- 
self treated as an intruder here," she said. 
" I cannot understand it ! But I will not 
force myself on any one, father. I will 
return to my own home to-morrow." 

" Hoot-toots ! what a family ! " exclaimed 
Tibbie Minch, as the door closed on an 
indignant exit. " Why, ye canna be 
twelve hours togither without bickering 
with ane anither. Ah weel, sirs, the 
Lord made us a', and I suppose. He kens 
our inf airmities ! She was a nice bit body 
yon, though, and I'm sorry ye fell out sae 
soon. It's nae Christian, ye know, leav- 
ing the manners o' the case out o' it alto- 
gither. Ye may haver as much as ye 
like, but ye shouldna be neglectfu' o' 
the duties o' hospitality. Didna St. Paul 
say — " 

" Tibbie, I smell something burning," 
interrupted Catherine Macpherson. " Run 
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ye down to the kitchen, and I'll place the 
forks and glasses." 

The old man looked up. There was a 
shrewd smile on his lips. 

" Aye, but she's a character yon," he 
said. " Is that Scotch broth I'm smelling, 
Catherine ? " 

" It is, Jamie, and not amiss this cold 
day, I'm thinking." 

The soup tureen was brought in, and 
they both sat down to the table. Cathe- 
rine Macpherson said grace, and helped 
her brother and herself to the steaming 
broth. 

» 

Margaret did not appear, and no bell 
was rung, nor any message sent to her. 
Catherine had no patience with the " can- 
trips" of any other Macpherson except 
herself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

That night Tibbie Minch did manage 
to light a fire in the visitor's room, and 
Margaret Weimar, after wishing her 
father good night, went up stairs, and 
commenced to put her things together. 
She felt very ill. Her cough grew worse 
each moment, and a racking pain in her 
side gave her no peace. She went down- 
stairs at last, and found Catherine toast- 
ing her feet before the dining-room fire, 
and sipping whisky toddy. 

Margaret made no observation. It mat- 
tered little to her now what her aunt did. 
She recognized her in her true colors, 
and saw the utter uselessness of argument 
or objection. 
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" Aunt Macpherson," she said, " I came 
down to say that I really feel very poorly. 
My cold gets worse and worse. I want 
a hot bath and some mustard. I'll put a 
mustard plaster on my chest; perhaps 
that will do me good." 

Catherine Macpherson's face took upon 
it its blackest look. She hated sickness 
in a house. It was a trouble and an ex- 
pense. It meant self-denial and helpful- 
ness. These were virtues that she only 
cared to exact from others — ^not bestow 
on them. 

" Hot baths ! '' she repeated. " What 
next nonsense ? Just hap yourself with 
a warm shawl, and tie your stocking round 
your throat, and get into your bed. You Ve 
got a fire in your room, though it's quite 
against my principles. But there's no 
satisfying some folk." 

" I want a hot bath," repeated Margaret. 
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" Can I have it taken up to my room in 
half an hour? I know there's a good 
supply of water always in the boiler — or 
used to be. Perhaps that has also under- 
gone some alteration under your manage- 
ment ? " 

" If you want a bath, you'll have to 
take it in the kitchen," snapped her aunt. 
"Tibbie will not be carrying water up 
two flights o' stairs for any one I " 

" What I " exclaimed Margaret. 

A paroxysm of coughing shook her. 
She leant against the table, unable to 
speak. "Do you mean to say," she 
gasped at last, " that you allow a servant 
to dictate to you in this fashion ? WonH 
take up water / . . . I never heard of such 
a thing — never! It only proves, Aunt 
Catherine, that you are utterly incapable 
of managing a house ; I regret that I ever 
asked you to attempt it. Anything like 
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the rudeness, the discomfort, and the 
alteration here, I never could have cred- 
ited." 

She crossed over to the fireplace and 
rang the bell. 

"What for are ye doing that?" de- 
manded her aunt. 

"You will soon see," answered Mar- 
garet, panting with indignation. 

Catherine Macpherson coolly finished 
her glass, and awaited results. 

These were stirring times truly ; but 
she did not dislike the din of warfare. 
There were godly women and pious 
women of old who had mixed in the fray, 
and even slain an enemy. Who was she 
that she should shrink from profiting by 
example ? 

Tibbie Minch appeared in answer to 
the summons, and saw in a moment that 
contention was again the order of the day. 
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"Tibbie," said Margaret quietly, "I 
want a hot bath ; my cold is very bad. 
Will you take a can of hot water and 
some mustard to my room, in half an 
hour's time ? " 

" I'm nae used to carrying heavy cans 
up and doon the stairs," said Tibbie 
shortly. " The mistress there aye takes 
her bath in the kitchen after I've gone 
to bed. I'll put it there for ye, and ye 
need one ; but deed, bed is the best place 
for ye, gin ye'U tak' my advice. Gang 
awa' there, and I'll bring ye a cup o' gruel 
and some mustard." 

" Good heavens I " exclaimed Margaret 
desperately, "was ever heard anything 
like it? Don't you know your place, 
woman ? I tell you I want a bath, and 
I'll have a bath, if I have to carry up the 
water myself," 

" Ye'U hae to carry it then," said Tibbie 
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coolly, " I winna do for a stranger what 
I hae refused, to the mistress. It wouldna 
be consistent, and I'm aye strong for 
principle. Ye're a young thing, and 
headstrong like, Mistress Weimar, but 
gin yell tak' a word o' advice that's weel 
meant and sensible, ye'U juist — " 

" If you don't choose to obey orders," 
interrupted Margaret, " I'll thank you to 
keep your place, and your advice also. 
In half an hour I shall come down for 
that hot water. Is the bath up-stairs in 
its old place ? " 

" Deed no, it's not," said Tibbie frankly. 
" It's doon-stairs in the passage by the 
kitchen. I aye keep it there, to be handy 
when your aunt thinks o' washing her- 
sel'." 

" And am I expected to carry that up- 
stairs to my room, as well as the water ? " 

demanded Margaret, looking from her 
13 
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aunt's triumpliaiit face to Tibbie Minch^s 
dogged one. 

" I wouldna advise it," said that agree- 
able domestic, " nor would I do it for my 
ainsel'. I'd just tak' my bath where it 
was, and where the water was handy. But 
young folk hae nae sense, and ye canna 
mak' them see things in a richt way, if 
they're na minded to. So I'll juist mak' 
up the fire, mem, and ye can aye please 
yersel' aboot the manner o' yer bath, sin' 
ye're too prood to be advised." 

" Well I " exclaimed Margaret as the 
door closed, "for downright discourtesy 
and inhospitality I shall in future place 
my own nation in the first rank. Never 
in the whole course of my life, never 
among strangers or foreigners, have I ex- 
perienced such treatment. It — it defies 
description I " 

Aunt Catherine gave a fierce sniflF. 
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"I don't know," she said, "why you 
should be setting yourself up here as if 
you were everybody in the house. This 
last year has been comfortable enough for 
your father and myself. We understand 
each other perfectly well, and it's only 
since interference and grand notions came 
in, distracting our quiet ways, that the 
house has been in an upset." 

With a strong effort Margaret con- 
trolled herself. She felt that she was 
getting the worst of the combat in every 
way. 

" Aunt Catherine," she said quietly, "I 
cannot understand why you should show 
such animosity towards me. I certainly 
did you a service once, and they say that 
is the surest way to make an enemy. But 
I should like to know if you consider 
yourself a Christian, as well as profess to 
be one ? " 
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" A Christian I " exclaimed Catherine 
Macpherson, bristling from head to foot 
with outraged feeling. "I'd have ye know, 
Margaret, that I'm one of the elect vessels 
of the Lord. I have received the assur- 
ance ; I know my calling and election are 
sure. How dare you question it ! You — 
a graceless vessel — a papist almost — ^liv- 
ing in a land where there's no observance 
of the Lord's Day!" 

" I am not questioning your own con- 
victions," said her niece. " But as you 
are fond of texts, I will just remind you 
of one that says, ^ By their fruits ye shall 
know them^ " 

Then she left the room and went up- 
stairs. 

She closed the door, and sat down before 
the fire. She felt ill and wretched, and 
vexed, too, that she had lost her temper, 
even under such provocation. It was so 
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useless and so undignified, this family 
squabbling. 

Sbe had come over to England, at great 
personal inconvenience, to see her father, 
only to discover that she was both unwel- 
come and unwanted. Everything was 
changed, and the change had carried him 
also on its tide. 

She leant her aching head on her hand, 
and revolved in her mind what was best 
to do. 

A knock at the door roused her at last, 
and to her surprise, Tibbie Minch walked 
in, with a cup of gruel in her hand and 
a canister of mustard. 

" IVe kept my word," she said; " but I 

canna do more for ye than this. It would 
be a preecedent, ye ken, and Mistress 
Macpherson would be expectin' the like. 
But, Lord sakes, mem, ye do look ill. Be 
sensible like, and get ye into yer bed. 
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That way o^ breathing is nae richt. It's 
a threetening o' broncheetis ye're getting. 
I ken it weel. My blither Jock at hame, 
he had it, and a sair time we had wi' him, 
the puir callant." 

" I really do feel very ill,'' said Mar* 
garet hopelessly. " Oh, dear I " and she 
sighed as she dragged her heavy limbs 
across the room. " I hope and pray I 
won't be laid np here. Whatever should 
I do?" 

" Weel, weel," said Tibbie penitentlyj 
" you've no had a warm welcome, I'm 
thinkin' ; but gin ye're to be ill, I'll aye 
do my best for ye. I'm no unfeelin', 
whatever ye may think. There's doggies 
whose bark is waur than their bite ; and, 
perhaps, Tibbie Minch is ane o' them." 

She had been bustling about all this 
time, had turned down the bed-clothes, 
put ready a warm dressing-gown, and 
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then commenced to make the mustard 
poultice with a piece of linen she had 
brought up with her. 

Neither she nor Margaret mentioned 
the bath. The one from sheer inability 
to fulfil her threat; the other from the 
standpoint of a principle which made the 
going back upon her word a real sin in 
her eyes. 

The gruel and the mustard did give 
Margaret some relief, and Tibbie made 
up a good fire, and then bade her good- 
night, with a kindly hope that she would 
be better in the morning. 

" But yell no' be fit to travel ; put that 
out o' yer mind, mem," she added ; " and 
if ye escape the broncheetis, it will just 
be a special maircy o' Providence. I'll 
gi'e ye a look in the last thing, and slack 
up yer bit fire. It's on my conscience 
now that I didna put ye in one the 
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nicht ye came, in spite o' the mistress's 
orders." 

Margaret said nothing. A dull con- 
fused noise was in her ears, and her tem- 
ples throbbed painfully. She felt that 
all hope of getting away the next day 
was vain. It was most unfortunate. Here 
she would have to lie, rendered grudging 
service ; no kindly word or look, no loving 
care. Only this terrible woman, with her 
grim face, and her bigoted speech, and 
forbidding manner! 

Her coughs and colds were always 
severe. Her lungs had always been deli- 
cate, and the winter a time of trial and 
peril to her since she had left the mild, 
lovely Australian climate. 

She heard the clock strike the hours. 
She listened to the shutting up of the 
house, the bolting and barring of doors. 
She heard her aunt go to her own room. 
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Catherine did not deem it necessary to in- 
quire after her niece, or see if she needed 
anything. 

That text was rankling in her mind. 
She did not approve of her own weapons 
being turned against her. 

Tibbie Minch kept her word, and 
looked in, and built up the fire. Mar- 
garet assured her that she was better, and 
she left her, promising to bring in a cup 
of hot tea at seven o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

But by seven o'clock Margaret was in a 
high fever, and Tibbie was alarmed at her 
appearance. 

She knocked up Catherine Macpherson, 
and told her of her niece's condition, and 
that good lady fumed " above a bit " as 
she heard it. 

" It's nae use to talk like that," said 
Tibbie sharply. " The puir leddie is 
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very sick, and it's a' your ain fault that 
she is ; nae warmtli and nae decent food, 
and you and the master quarrelin' wi' 
the puir thing from mom till nicht. It's 
just a judgment on ye baith. And ye'd 
better get up and see her yoursel', and 
come doon and help wi' the breakfast, for 
I'm just goin' roond for the doctor-mannie. 
It's mair responsibeelity than I'll under- 
take, wi'out a proper opeenion." 

" Don't you be bringing Dr. Buchie 
here before breakfast," exclaimed Cath- 
erine, getting hurriedly out of bed, and 
looking a most unsightly object in a 
flannelette night-dress, and dank, hang- 
ing locks. 

^* Deed, then, I'll be telling him to 
mak' all the speed he can," said Tibbie 
maliciously ; " so you need nae be dress- 
ing yoursel' up, for he'll no want to see 
you at all the mom." 
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And with that parting shot she departed 
on her mission. 

Dr. Buchie said he would be round 
immediately. When he came he was 
met in the passage by a stately person 
in a crimson, Paisley-patterned morning- 
gown, and with a black lace scarf thrown 
over her hair. Her manner was anxious, 
her greeting of him a touching combination 
of gratitude and relief. She took him 
into her niece's room, and detailed symp- 
toms as if she had been an eye-witness, 
instead of a hearer of them. 

The little man felt the invalid's pulse, 
and listened to her breathing, and took 
her temperature. 

" Influenza I '' he said ; " and a sharp 
touch, too. She'll need careful nursing, 
or it'll turn to pneumonia before we know 
where we arel Shall I send you in a 
nurse? Maybe I'd better." 
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" How provoking — I mean unfortu- 
nate 1 " exclaimed Catherine ; " and my 
brother so weak, and requiring all my 
care and attention. . . .Well, perhaps you 
had better send in a nurse, doctor, for I 
fear it would be too great a tax on me to 
mind two patients ; and influenza is very 
catching isn't it ? " she added hastily. 

" Very," said the pompous little doctor, 
putting his watch back in his pocket. 
" But if she has a nurse you needn't 
run any risks ; and be sure you keep your 
brother out of the room. I'm glad you lost 
no time in sending for me. A few hours' 
delay would have made a serious dif- 
ference." 

Then they went down-stairs, and he 
wrote a prescription, and promised to call 
again later in the day. 

" She will require plenty of good, light 
nourishment," he said as he drew on his 
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gloves in the hall. " I shouldn't think 
she'd much of a constitution by the look 
of her. But she is in good hands, I know. 
We'll pull her through, Miss Macpherson, 
never fear." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

That illness of Margaret Weimar's 
completed the catalogue of her offenses in 
the eyes of her estimable relative. 

It interfered with the house ; with her 
'* at home " days ; with her comfort and 
convenience altogether ; and its only re- 
deeming feature consisted in the necessity 
for Dr. Buchie's constant visits. 

She did not trouble herself to nurse 
Margaret ; that was altogether too much 
to expect of her. The professional attend- 
ant who was sent in by Dr. Buchie gave 
it, as her opinion, that a more cantanker- 
ous and disobliging old woman had never 
crossed her path. In that she and Tibbie 
Minch were well agreed. 



i 
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Indeed, it was a bad time for all parties 
concerned, and Tibbie's temper was so 
sorely tried that her still faithful swain 
could scarcely get a civil word from her 
when he chanced to call. 

" I wouldna put up wi' it, an I were 
you, Tibbie," he said. " A brisk, sonsie 
hizzy like yersel' is just wasting time and 
opportunities in sic' a place. Eh, David, 
laddie, is it no true ? The beastie looks 
sickly-like the nicht, Tibbie; what ails 
him?" 

" Deed, I dinna ken," said Tibbie 
shortly. " He was kickit oot o' the din- 
ing-room a while back, and maybe Mis- 
tress Macpherson's fut is no' sae saft as 
his ain fur. We had words aboot it ; she 
canna bide him in the room, puir wee 
mannie. I'm thinkin' she doesna treat 
him well when my back's turned." 

"There's something wrang wi' him," 
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repeated Rob Anderson. " She mann oe 
a cruel-hearted woman to ill-treat a dumb 
beastie, and sic a bonny, harmless creature 
as David is. Why do you stay wi* her, 
Tibbie ? " 

" Oh, I dinna ken, whiles,'* answered 
that frank person. " It's nae because we 
hae ony love for ane anither, Rob, my 
lad. But I winna be forced oot o' the 
hoose to please her ; and it would lie heavy 
on my conscience if anything happened 
to James Macpherson. He is frail, and 
weak, and auld, and I ken a' his ways, 
and I see he is weel cared for. Gin she 
got a strange lassie here in my place, the 
puir auld man would suffer for't, and I 
couldna forgi'e mysel'. It's aye, * Tibbie, 
ye winna leave me ? Tibbie, I ken weel 
ye're my only freend ; ye maun stay wi' 
the auld man till he needs you nae 
mair,' and the like. So you see, Robbie 
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lad, I hae come to look upon it as a 
duty." 

" If that's the gait ye talk to me, Tibbie, 
I canna say ye're wrang, though I'd like 
weel to hae ye back at the auld place. I 
maun e'en gang awa' frae London by the 
end o' the year, Tibbie; and that's nae 
far ofiF." 

" True," agreed Tibbie ; " it's nae far 
off." 

She sighed. Her hard life would be 
a little harder, a little lonelier, when once 
this friendly-spoken youth had gone out 
of it. 

Rob Anderson heard the sigh, and took 
it as a compliment. He came nearer, 
and ceased to regard David as an in- 
terpreter. 

" Tibbie," he said, " there are bonny 

lassies aye growin' up in my ain parish." 

" Nae doot," said Tibbie shortly. "And 
14 
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ye'U be able to talk London fashion to 
them when ye get back." 

" Na, na, Tibbie ; I mind not for bonny 
faces. I like a sensible, weel-conducted 
lass, that kens hoo to manage a hoose, 
and has a kind heart, like — ^like yerseP, 
Tibbie.'' 

" Ye're ower yonng for me, Rob Ander- 
son," answered Tibbie. " I coiildna listen 
to sic nonsense, gin ye mean coortin'." 

" I mean I would like grand to hae 
ye for my wife, Tibbie," said the swain 
boldly. " There's nae hurry," he added 
apologetically. " Gin ye'U turn it ower 
in yer mind 111 be juist as pleased as if 
ye'd said ** Aye ' this verra meenit." 

" Havers I " said Tibbie, withdrawing 
from an encircling arm, and with a fine 
pretense at indifference. "Wha ever 
heard the like ? Your f aither and mither 
would think ye juist daft an they heard o't." 
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" A man doesna want to marry his 
faither, or mither, Tibbie/' said the youth. 
" And for the matter o' years betwixt us, 
that's oor ain business ; and I'm weel 
content wi' ye as ye are. I'm no a lad 
mysel' ; and I ken weel what I hae to 
oflFer ye, Tibbie. Ye might think it ower 
whin ye're by your lane, and gi'e me an 
answer whin ye hae made up your mind." 

" Hoots," said Tibbie, " I ken ye'll mak' 
a decent husband eno', gin ye're a few 
years aulder. But I'm no inclined to try 
ye, Rob, and that's the truth ; and now 
gang awa'. I maun gae up-stairs. I hae 
my wark to do, and the mistress is no 
pleased at your coming here sae often." 

" Ah, weel," said the young man, " I 
canna say ye hae given me muckle en- 
couragement. But ye'll think o' me when 
I'mgane,— eh, Tibbie?" 

"Oh, aye, I'll think o' ye, lad," she 
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said slowly. " I hae nae sae much to 
occupy my thoughts that I need fear to 
promise that.^^ 

"And will ye na promise something 
mair,Tibbie ? Ye ken weel what I mean." 

" I ken weel that it's some young and 
bonnie lass ye should be speerin', and not 
the like o' me," answered Tibbie, with 
candor. " But, if ye're in the same mind 
gin twa years hae come and gone, I'll no 
say but I'll consider ye in the licht o' a 
husband for mysel'." 

The ringing of the up-stair bell created 
a momentary confusion. It also seemed 
to have had a disturbing effect on Tibbie's 
cap when she answered it. 

" Is that young man here again? " de- 
manded Catherine Macpherson severely. 

"Na, he has 'juist left," answered 
Tibbie. 

There was a light in her eyes, and her 
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lips wore the smile of one who triumphs 
over a foe. 

"I told you I would not have him 
coming here/' exclaimed Catherine an- 
grily, " and I repeat it. If you persist in 
disobeying me — I — ^I shall acquaint my 
brother with your conduct." 

" Your brither will nae interfere wi' 
me," said Tibbie coolly. " He kens weel 
what manner o' freend ye are to him, and 
if it comes to tale-bearing, although I 
dinna hold wi' it, hoo would ye like me to 
acquaint James Macpherson and Mistress 
Weimar wi' yer ain daft goin's-on wi' that 
doctor-mannie. " 

Catherine Macpherson's face turned 
scarlet. 

" How dare you talk to me like that ! " 
she exclaimed. "Leave the room this 
moment." 

"There^s ither things, too," went on 
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the unabashed Tibbie. " Ye ken them 
weel, gin ye haena stifled the voice o' 
conscience altogither. But I hae my ain 
reasons for watching and tending that puir 
auld body up-stairs. Aye, and it^s nae lee 
I'm tellin', for I could be a lawful-wedded 
wife the morrow mom an I chose to say 
the word." 

With which Parthian shot she quitted 
the room, and went up-stairs to see how 
the patient was progressing, and have a 
chat with the nurse, who gave it as her 
opinion that Margaret was decidedly better, 
and that she did not wonder at her eager- 
ness to leave a house presided over by 
such a relative as Catherine Macpherson. 

Apparently, however, this opinion was 
not shared by Dr. Buchie. 

He never saw anything amiss with Cath- 
erine. To him she was always the embodi- 
ment of sweetness, and patience, and ami- 
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ability. No cloven foot ever peeped forth 
from the severe folds of her black silk gown. 
No slip of tongue ever revealed the 
animosity or selfishness underlying her 
anxiety for Margaret Weimar's recovery. 
The little man never suspected that he was 
but a cat's-paw to this canny Scotch woman 
— a cat's-paw for procuring the roasted 
chestnuts of a future scheme. 

Margarert Weimar guessed nothing 
of his intimacy with her aunt. It never 
cropped up in the strictly professional con- 
versation of doctor and patient, and, there- 
fore, she gave no hint of existing facts. 
Neither did she know of the tea-drinking, or 
the cosy chats which a daily visit, at her 
expense, permitted the crafty Catherine to 
enjoy. There was no trouble about the 
silver tray now, no difficulty as to the time 
for cleaning and polishing the Queen Anne 
service. Neither was the price of coals 
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any excuse for omitting the drawing-room 
fire. These were matters in which Cath- 
erine Macpherson^s principles showed a 
marvelous elasticity, expanding and con- 
tracting as seemed most expedient. 

Three weeks after Margaret Weimar's 
seizure, she was so far recovered that the 
nurse was dismissed, and the doctor gave 
hopes of her being able to undertake the 
journey home in another week, if the 
weather continued mild. 

During all these weeks, her father had 
never been into her room to see her. He 
had been told that the doctor strictly for- 
bade it, owing to the infectious nature of 
the illness, and he never rebelled against 
any mandate that occasioned him no incon- 
venience. As for Catherine Macpherson, 
she had contented herself with a morning 
inquiry outside the invalid's door, or a 
question to the nurse at night. 



/ 
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When Margaret was able to go down- 
stairs, she received the frostiest of greet- 
ings, and Catherine took to offering her 
cushions or footstools, or suggesting beef- 
tea, with a martyrized expression of coun- 
tenance that was very trying. 

Poor Margaret sat by the fire, frail and 
shadowy, and enveloped in shawls, feeling 
utterly miserable, and longing for the day 
when she might say good-by to these 
uncomfortable relatives, and return to her 
husband and children. She saw plainly 
that her father had completely changed. 
Her aunt had not informed her of the brain 
affection which had impaired his memory, 
and was deadening his mental faculties ; 
she could, therefore, only attribute the 
change to a lessening affection for herself, 
and she was too proud to show how pained 
and grieved she was by such indifference. 
She felt that she could not blame him. It 
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was only natural that he should side with 
the strongest ; only natural that he should 
prefer quiet to disturbance. His sister had 
got her foot in, and it was a foot given to 
stay, as well as an assertive and authori- 
tative one. Forcible ejection would alone 
rid them of that obnoxious member, and 
Margaret hated rows and scenes with all 
her heart. 

As she sat cowering by the fire, the 
door opened, and Catherine Macpherson 
came in with a letter. She handed it to 
her niece. 

" The doctor's boy just brought it,'^ she 
said. " He's waiting for an answer." 

Margaret opened the envelope languidly. 
Then she gave a start. 

" Good heavens I " she exclaimed, " what 
a bill I * For professional attendance, 
from November 8th to December ist,;^20.' 
There must be some mistake here. Aunt 
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Catherine. Why, he only lives in the 
next street, and for the last week he has 
merely come in about tea-time, and talked 
chiefly to you. He wouldn't be five min- 
utes in my room, and Tibbie said he just 
came in for his tea, and I was a sort of ex- 
cuse. Twenty pounds ! it's perfectly ridic- 
ulous. I can't pay it ! What possessed 
you to call in an expensive doctor like 
this ? Why, if he was a crack physician 
he couldn't charge more." 

" His charge is perfectly fair and 
reasonable," said Catherine Macpherson, 
with an aggressive snifiF. " He would 
come twice a day sometimes to see you, 
and twice a day at half a guinea a visit — 
and no respectable doctor would Ifemean 
himself to charge less — is easy to calcu- 
late. You're a most ungrateful woman, 
Margaret. You've had the best of advice 
and nursing, and now you're recovered you 
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grumble at the expense. I'd have ye 
think of our expense in the matter. The 
beef tea and jelly and wine make a fine 
item in the weekly bills, I can tell ye ; 
and there's the chemist's, too, he'll be 
sending it in, for I told him you were 
leaving. They'll all expect settlement 
before you go back." 

*^Well, this settlement can wait my 
convenience," exclaimed Margaret, crush- 
ing up the bill she held, and then thrust- 
ing it into her pocket. " I consider it 
most exorbitant and unfair. Is this the 
doctor you employ for my father ? Why 
don't you continue with Dr. Fairplay, my 
mother's medical attendant ? He is both 
clever and kind, and moderate in his 
charges ; and he never pays an unneces- 
sary visit ! " 

" I'll just do what I choose, and have 
whom I choose, and make my own selec- 
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tion, while I'm in this house," retorted 
Catherine Macpherson ; " and I think 
shame of you, Margaret Weimar, that 
you're so mean and so ungrateful. Dr. 
Buchie was an instrument in the hands o' 
the Lord to bring you back to health 
and strength, and this is a' the gratitude 
you display. Are you listening to your 
daughter, Jamie? We've been fine and 
put about these weeks past, nursing and 
feeding and watching ; and all the thanks 
we get is to have our work thrown in our 
faces, and the due and just payment o' 
them disputed." 

" Oh ! don't be bothering me with your 
disputes," said James Macpherson, turn- 
ing and twisting his Times in order to 
get at the large print. " I'll have nothing 
to do with your squabbling. If people 
have things they must pay for them, 
doctors included." 
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"Yes, what is fair and reasonable," 
answered Margaret. " But I call this an 
imposition." 

" Ye'd just better call in the boy and 
acquaint him with your opinion then," 
said her aunt. " You can spend money 
enough on your own whims and fancies 
when you're minded to, but you've none 
to spare for your just debts." 

" For my unjust debts, you mean ! " 
said Margaret rising. " This ' crony ' of 
yours seems quite after your own heart. 
Aunt Macpherson. I suppose he, too, 
is one of the ' elect vessels of the 
Lord.' " 

She went out into the hall, and told 
the boy there was no answer, and he need 
not wait. 

When she returned, Catherine Mac- 
pherson was seated before a pile of acjcount 
books, checking items, and adding up 
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figures, and every now and then giving a 
groan as accompaniment to the task. 

Margaret watched her for some time in 
silence. 

" By the way, aunt," she said at last, 
" I hope you always remember about pay- 
ing the insurance money. The people 
are very particular, and they don't extend 
their ' days of grace ' by one hour." 

Catherine Macpherson made no re- 
sponse, only bent her head closer over the 
butcher's book. 

^^Did you hear what I said?" asked 
her niece presently. 

" Margaret Weimar," snapped the good 
lady, " I'm not deaf, and I have my wits 
and my memory as keen as yourself. 
What ever duty is mine to perform you 
may rest assured is performed. The bills 
and taxes are all paid in due course, and 
I'll thank you not to be troubling me with 
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questions when I'm adding up my pence 
column. There's a halfpenny wrong here, 
I'm almost sure." 

There was another long silence. 

" Father," said Margaret gently, " how 
is it you never stay down-stairs for after- 
noon tea now, as you used to do ? " 

" Well, I don't care about it, lassie," 
said the old man, putting down his news- 
paper. " I just have my toddy, and then 
go ofiF to bed. It's the best place for an 
old man ; warm and safe and no hackling 
and bickering of women-folk to disturb 
him." 

Catherine shut up her books with a 
bang, and put them away on a side-table. 
Margaret again relapsed into silence. She 
was debating something in her own mind. 

" Aunt Macpherson," she said (she 
always called her that now), "you may 
remember I told you when you came here 
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first that everything in the house was 

mine, but that my father could have the 

use of them for his lifetime. It appears 

that all the best things in the way of silver 

and table appointments are no longer used 

by him, but by you^ for the benefit of your 

own friends or visitors. Now, this was 

certainly not my mother's intention. You 

have strained the point considerably. I 

therefore beg to tell you that / shall take 

the afternoon tea-service with me when I 

go. My father has no benefit of it, and 

the ordinary teapot and china, which you 

have been good enough to use for me^ will 

do very well for yourself and your friend — 

the tea-drinking doctor." 

Catherine Macpherson turned livid with 

rage as she listened to this audacious 

speech. For a moment she was incapable 

of uttering a word. When she did — it 

was not a very Christian or pious one. 
15 
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Then she opened up her vials of wrath, 
and stormed like a veritable virago. Mar- 
garet listened to her quietly ; but the 
sound of the ungodly fray soon brought 
Tibbie Minch upon the scene. 

"Hush, mem, are ye no ashamed o' 
yersel' ? " she exclaimed, as she looked at 
Catherine's face, and heard her fierce de- 
nunciations. " The leddy's a' in the richts 
of it, and ye ken weel she is." 

" Hold your tongue, woman I " shouted 
her mistress. " A pretty pact yeVe made 
between you, robbing and thieving and 
pretending that it's just and lawful, and 
the poor daft man yonder not able to 
protect his own — and this fine madam 
taking the very spoons and forks from his 
table—" 

" Aunt Macpherson ! " interrupted Mar- 
garet, turning pale with natural indigna- 
tion. 
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" So you are, and so you would," re- 
peated her aunt. " Do you think I'm 
blind — that I can't see your artfulness ? 
And I tell you once for all, Margaret 
Weimar, I'll not see injustice done. The 
silver's locked up, and it's my brother's 
as long as he lives ; and if ye take as 
much as a salt-spoon out o' the collection, 
I'll make him have the law of you for de- 
frauding him of his own possessions. I 
ken weel what's wrong and what's right, 
and I'll no let the poor old man suffer for 
your selfishness. So there I IVe had 
my say, and you and your friend Tibbie 
may e'en make what you please of it. I'll 
not go back from one single word." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A WHIRLWIND in petticoats flounced up 
the stairs, banged a door, and locked it. 

Tibbie Minch and Margaret looked at 
one another in mute consternation. 

" Ay, mem,'' said Tibbie, shaking her 
head portentously, " she's just ta'en like 
that on occasion. I shouldna say it was 
the speerit o' the Lord that overcame 
her." 

" The spirit of the Lord ! " exclaimed 
Margaret. " It is people like herself who 
put the very name of Christianity to open 
scorn. If this is what is meant by being 
one of the elect, I can only say I'm very 
thankful that I've escaped the fate. 

"Aye, she's unco puffed up wi' her 
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own vain-glorying," said Tibbie Minch. 
" What was it all about, mem ? You and 
tbe silver? Is it yours, and not her ain ? 
and she will nae gi'e it to ye ? " 

" It is certainly not hers. Did she ever 
say so ? "exclained Margaret indignantly. 

" Weel, there's more ways than ane o' 
conveying a thing to a person's mind," 
said Tibbie cautiously. "Nae, she has 
na said as much ; but she makes as if the 
hoose and a' it contains were her ain. It's 
mickle use the master has o' onything 
in it; but she'll hae her teas and her 
visitors, and dress herseP up like a fash- 
ion-plate, and aye sae saft smilin' at the 
doctor-mannie, as if she'd nae but an 
angel's temper. I ken weel she's got her 
ain thochts aboot the wee man. She's nae 
the same person when he's in the hoose. 
But there, mem, I canna bide here gos- 
sipin'. Just ye gang your aiu gait and 
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tak' no notice o' her cantrips. It's her in- 
fairmity, and she's sae full o' self-right- 
eousness that she canna see fault or fail- 
ing in her ain soul. I'm hopin' she's nae • 
been deleevered ower to the enemy ; but, 
deed, it has the look o't mair and mair." 

She went back to the kitchen, and Mar- 
garet returned to her chair by the fire. 

" What was the matter ? " asked her 
father, as he looked at the pale, spiritless 
face, and heard the weary sigh. 

" Oh ! only Aunt Macpherson again," 
she said bitterly. " It appears that you 
are never allowed sight or use of the silver, 
father, and as the tea-tray and service 
were a present from my grandmother to 
my mother, and they are never at your 
disposal, I proposed taking them away 
with me. Aunt Catherine refuses to allow 
this." 

"She's no right to refuse you any- 
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thing ! '' exclaimed the old man angrily. 
" This is not her house ; how dare she 
claim anything ? You shall have the ser- 
vice, child, of course ; it's more your right 
than any one else's. Your mother left 
it you, and it's little I've ever seen, or am 
likely to see of it." 

'^ Perhaps you will tell Aunt Catherine 
this ? " suggested Margaret. 

" Indeed, then, I will," he answered 
readily. " I may be blind, and old, and 
foolish, but I'm not unjust. When she 
comes down again, Maggie, I'll just bid 
her unlock the chest, and give you what 
you want. She takes too much upon her- 
self ; but then that was always her way. 
A masterful body, and fearful self-asser- 
ting is my sister Catherine." 

So Margaret Weimar achieved one vic- 
tory, at least, and the silver tray and 
service were given up to her with a very 
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bad grace indeed. Tibbie Minch chuckled 
audibly as sbe cleaned and packed tbem. 
The visitors and " doctor-mannie," as 
she called him, would have to put up with 
the ordinary teapot and tray for the 
future. She wondered whether her mis- 
tress would be as keen on having " at 
home " days under these circumstances. 



A few more weary days dragged them- 
selves along, and then Margaret Weimar 
was pronounced strong enough to travel. 

The doctor had called in once " as a 
friend,'' he thought fit to say ; but she 
refused to see him, and Catherine had to 
make some excuse. 

When it came to good-by at last, 
Margaret felt strangely reluctant to leave 
her father. She wished in her heart that 
she could get at the truth of his feelings ; 
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but she knew it would be useless to ques- 
tion him. 

" Whenever you want me, father," she 
said, as she held his hands and kissed him 
tenderly, " remember, you have only to 
write, or send me word. I will come to 
you at once; but I think^^ she added, 
looking straight at her aunt with her 
clear and fearless eyes, " that it will be a 
long time before I venture here unasked^ 
after having been shown how unwelcome 
I am." 

Catherine Macpherson winced slightly. 
Thick-skinned as was her moral fiber, she 
could not but feel the sting of those words. 

She feared that she had played her 
game too openly. But, after all, she told 
herself, she had gained her end. The 
obnoxious daughter had been made to 
recognize her position, and if another visit 
was only to be the result of invitation — 
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well, Catherine felt that the years would 

be long indeed before such a piece of folly 

distinguished Strome Villa. 

• • • • • 

Deep and thankful was the sigh of re- 
lief that Catherine Macpherson breathed 
when the last echo of the cab-wheels died 
into silence. 

In spite of her boasted authority, she 
had never felt really at ease while her 
niece was in the house ; never dared to 
indulge in an accidental extra glass of 
whisky ; never been quite sure that her 
cowed slave might not complain or rebel. 

But now her ground was once more 
sure, and she drew the reins of govern- 
ment more firmly into her grasp, and pre- 
pared to drive her team along in her own 
fashion. 

The evening of Margaret's departure 
happened to be one set apart by the minis- 
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ter for a Bible class in the schoolroom 
adjoining his church. Catherine Macpher- 
son, feeling in an unusually exalted frame 
of mind, resolved to attend it. She in- 
formed Tibbie Minch of the fact ; and that 
worthy person expressed a wish that she 
might profit by " the expounding of the 
Word," though she qualified the hope by 
an opinion that she was " ower ta'en up 
wP the things o' this world,'' and that 
even her church-going was adulterated by 
worldly and vainglorious motives. 

Catherine bit her lip to restrain a retort 
that would decidedly not have been cour- 
teous, and whisked her skirts through 
the hall in that peculiarly breezy fashion 
of hers that was always a sign of 
temper. 

As she closed the gate her foot touched 
something soft that crouched against the 
railings. She caught a glimpse of David's 
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yellow eyes, and noted that the creature 
did not move away at her approach, as 
was his custom. 

She gave him a gentle kick, -and a 
" mew '^ of pain followed ; but still he did 
not stir. Then she bent down and seized 
the animal, and carried it to the adjoining 
lamp-post. David was evidently ill. His 
eyes were dull and glazed, and his pretty 
head drooped listlessly against the warm 
fur-lined cloak of his enemy. An unholy 
glitter came into Catherine's steely eyes, 
and an instant resolve formed in her 
mind. 

" I mind me of a place near by^'' she 
murmured, " where they destroy animals 
who are sick or maimed or — undesirable* 
You are all that, my man. We^ll e'en 
pay that place a visit, I'm thinking." 

She thrust the cat under her cloak, and 
hastened swiftly up the street, giving a 
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hurried backward glance to make sure 
Tibbie was not looking after her favorite. 

At the conclusion of the Bible-meeting 
there was a collection. Catherine Mac- 
pherson had put half-a-crown into her 
pocket to drop into the plate, but when it 
came round, she fumbled vainly for the 
coin, and finally whispered an explana- 
tion as to having lost her purse. 

The sacrifice of David's harmless life 
had been cheaply purchased at the cost of 
that missing half-crown, and she reached 
home in so jubilant a spirit that Tibbie 
Minch wondered. 

" Ye're main and cheerfu' the nicht," 
she observed, as she laid the supper ; " I 
suppose th/s meeting did ye good. He's 
aye the spirit o' grace in his heart has 
the young minister. I'm sair and heavy 
mysel'," she added. " I canna find my 
puir beastie anywhere. He was in the 
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kitchen till juist after tea-time. Ye hae 
nae seen him anywhere I suppose, mem ? '* 

"What, your cat? Isn't he in the 
kitchen ? " 

" I hae been telling ye so," said Tibbie ; 
" I dinna ken where he's gane. I'm juist 
distractit wi' looking for him. He's not 
in the house, and I ca'ed him up and doon 
the street, but I couldna make him hear." 

" Oh ! he's only wandering about 
somewhere," said Catherine cheerfully. 
" He'll come back again you may be sure. 
Cats are always straying in London. I 
wonder he has not been lost before now." 

" Lost I " echoed Tibbie. " David win- 
na be lost^ mem. I ken him better than 
you. He's as canny as a Christian. Na, 
it's nae that I'm fearin', but that some harm 
may ha' chanced to him, my bonny man. 
I didna think I should miss him sae sair 
as I hae done this e'en." 
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Something very like a tear glittered 
in her hard, bright eye, and Catherine 
Macpherson chuckled inwardly. 

Verily she had triumphed over her 
enemy for once, and smitten her in the 
one weak spot of her armor of indepen- 
dence. 

Never again would David's soft 
" pur-r-r " and gentle mew greet her com- 
ing and going ; never again would his pretty 
head rub itself in welcome against her 
gown ; never again would he listen to her 
confidences respecting Rob Anderson — 
departed now to his own country and his 
own folk. Tibbie Minch might well feel 
lonesome in her quiet kitchen, though she 
was far enough from giving her mistress 
credit for that cruel deed over which she 
chuckled in secret. 

"He'll come back; don't trouble your 
head," was her daily response to Tibbie's 
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lamentations and James Macpherson^s in- 
quiries after their lost favorite. 

But she knew only too well that David 
never would come back ; and for the first 
time in her life, she experienced an un- 
grudging satisfaction in the expenditure 
of money religiously put by for missions 
and collections. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Having thus disposed of David, Cath- 
erine Macpherson turned her attention 
once more to the subjugating of her 
brother. 

The innate cruelty and hardness of her 
nature found a peculiar satisfaction in 
ruling or ill-treating anything that was 
weak and humble and helpless. At first, 
after Margaret's departure, James Mac- 
pherson seemed inclined to turn restive. 
He could not forget her remarks and re- 
proaches. He knew well enough that he 
had played a very weak part in the con- 
flict, and for a time he revenged himself 
by giving all possible trouble to his 
tyrant. 
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Occasionally, lie let fall a hint which 
alarmed Catherine. In order to impress 
his folly npon him, she gave him poor 
food and weak whisky, and threatened 
him with the doctor. 

Now, James Macpherson cordially hated 
Dr. Buchie. He spoke of him openly as 
a " hnmbug," which showed that his brain 
was not so feeble after all as the little 
man pretended. He also hinted that 
Catherine had her own reasons for par- 
tisanship, which was not at all pleasing 
to that anstere spinster. However, her 
petty tyrannies did succeed in breaking 
down her brother's opposition after a time. 
She was too strong for him. The policy 
of peace seemed the safest and best. 
Habit is a subtle enemy to an irresolute 
nature. 

James Macpherson's life had settled 
gradually into a very narrow groove, and 
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lie let his will and his energies sink into 
it without further ejffort. 

A few years at best, he told himself, 
and he and the world would have said 
good-by to one another. For these few 
years he merely desired a passive existence 
— free from strife or discomfort — and to 
gain them he was willing to sacrifice even 
the natural affection of parent for child. 

Catherine was not slow to seize her ad- 
vantage. 

The management of her brother's money 
gave her the opportunity of laying by 
against a future " rainy day " that might 
chance to herself. The attraction of 
Christian sisterhoods and suburban dis- 
tricts had become almost insignificant in 
comparison with a comfortable home and 
perfect independence. For now she could 
come and go as she pleased, and do pretty 
much as she liked in the house. 
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She took a vindictive pleasure in alter- 
ing every arrangement of Margaret's. 
Not a chair nor an ornament but was 
placed in a different position. Margaret 
had rearranged and redraped cutains and 
portieres. The moment her back was 
turned they were taken down. If Cath- 
erine could have had her way she would 
have injured the very articles that fur- 
nished the rooms ; but Tibbie Minch kept 
her eye on them, and polished, and dusted, 
and swept with unfailing zeal, though she 
took very good care to inform her mistress 
that it was for her niece's sake she did it, 
not her own. 

After a while, Catherine remembered 
that she had some relatives in London 
whom it behoved her to look up. She 
unearthed addresses by means of a direc- 
tory, attired herself in her best clothes, 
and went forth to renew acquaintance 
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with sundry cousins many times removed, 
and a widowed niece living in the wilds 
of Balham I 

Now that she no longer wanted any- 
thing from them, and seemed to have 
dropped on her feet in such a fortunate 
fashion, and had learnt to talk without 
interlarding texts at every third or fourth 
word, these relatives were somewhat less 
distant to her than in the days of her 
conversion. 

They even returned her visits, and took 
tea or supper with her at Strome Villa at 
her request. These were great times for 
Catherine. 

She would scrimp and screw for weeks, 
in order to give a lavish luncheon or sup- 
per, which should add to her credit and 
importance, and yet prove that she was 
capable of returning " good for evil,*' and 
was too excellent a Christian to resent 
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snubs or rebuffs that these very relatives 
had inflicted on her in times past. 

Dr. Buchie was invariably asked to be 
a guest on these occasions. He served the 
purpose of keeping James Macpherson in 
proper subjection, and combining non-pro- 
fessional visits with professional charges 
for loss of time. 

Thus month by month Catherine Mac- 
pherson waxed strong and self-important, 
and grew versed in the ways of conviviality, 
and wondered how she could ever have 
rejected creature comfort for spiritual ! 

With every month of power grew the 
craving for its continuance, and the dread 
of its interruption. 

If only Dr. Buchie would come forward, so 
as to place her beyond the reach of untoward 
accidents, she felt that she would not have 
labored in vain. But the little doctor was 
far too canny to compromise himself with- 
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out just and suflB^cient reason. Besides, few 
doctors who have achieved single blessed- 
ness up to the discreet age of fifty have 
any illusions left respecting the softer 
sex. 

He had also been annoyed by a remon- 
strance addressed to himself by Margaret 
Weimar's husband on the score of his ac- 
count, accompanied by a schedule of visits 
and charges which scarcely corresponded. 
His natural indignation as a professional 
man and a Scotchman led him to reply to 
this impertinent interference through his 
lawyer, also a Scotchman, with the result 
that the bill was still unpaid, and a threat 
hanging over his head that it should be 
taxed by competent authority. 

As all this was communicated to Cath- 
erine and discussed with her, it is hardly 
necessary to state that her feelings towards 
her niece savored even less of Christian 
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charity than before. On her was now 
laid the blame of the little doctor's luke- 
warmness, though assuredly he showed 
no partisanship, and expressed his opinion 
of Madame Weimar and her husband in 
language bordering on the libellous. 

The Scot, like the Russian, wants but 
a slight scratch to reveal the tartar under- 
neath. 

• ••••• 

As the summer waned, the old man 
grew visibly weaker. 

He was never urged to take exercise, 
and so he never suggested it. Day after 
day passed for him in a lonely and melan- 
choly routine. Once or twice he thought 
of writing to his daughter ; but pen and 
ink were never to be found when the idea 
was present to his mind, and then he could 
not recall her foreign address. It was 
written in some address-book, he knew, 
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but Catherine had possession of it ; and 
to ask Catherine for the simplest thing 
meant argument, objection, and disturb- 
ance. So he let things drift, and he drifted 
with them, and only roused himself now 
and then to complain of the increasing 
weakness of his whisky, and insist on a 
double portion being given to him. 

On these occasions Catherine humored 
him, partly from fear of Tibbie's sharp 
tongue, partly with the conviction of that 
particular " honesty " being the best policy 
she could now adopt. For Tibbie's eyes 
were as sharp as her tongue ; and Tibbie 
knew to a nicety the number of bottles 
that came into the house, and the quantity 
that ought to have been consumed in a 
given time. To announce, therefore, that 
" Jamie " had insisted on having an extra 
" dram," or an additional " glass toddy," 
was no unwise proceeding, though whether 
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the announcement really hoodwinked that 
astute domestic is open to doubt. 

Her contempt for her mistress was only 
exceeded by her sympathy and ajffection 
for her master. He soon recognized that 
she was his friend, and permitted himself 
to be ruled, advised, and petted by her, 
much as a child suffers the authority of 
its nurse. 

Sometimes Tibbie Minch wondered at 
her own stupidity in putting up with such 
a place. She might have had better 
wages and greater comfort in many another 
had she sought change of service. Her 
principal reason was, as she had explained 
to Rob Anderson, her ajffection and com- 
passion for the old man ; and, of late, 
added to this was the conviction that she 
was thwarting Catherine Macpherson's 
dearest wish by remaining on. 

It was not unpleasant to Tibbie to feel 
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this conviction. Assuredly she had no 
respect and no regard for her ostensible 
mistress ; but, all the same, she would not 
go out of the house and leave that good 
lady to her own devices. 

" I'll e'en put up wi' it so long as James 
Macpherson needs me," she would say 
doggedly. And she repeated this in her 
letters to Rob Anderson, and he could 
not turn her from that decision by any 
argument or persuasion. 

" I hae put my hand to the plow, I 
maun no look back," she told herself; 
and day by day and week by week she 
went on her way, and did her duty, and 
sacrificed herself in her own peculiar 
fashion for the sake of the master whose 
service she had accepted, and whom her 
conscience forbade her to desert. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

At the beginning of the autumn a 
letter arrived for James Macpherson from 
his daughter. He had not heard from 
her for some time, and his spectacles not 
being on the breakfast-table, he asked 
Catherine to read the letter to him. After 
the first few lines she hesitated, stumbled, 
lost her place, and finally gave a very 
garbled version of the contents. 

The letter was a very sad one. 

Herr Weimar had for some months past 
fallen into bad health. The doctor had 
insisted on his going to a warm climate. 
Fortunately at the time he had received 
an offer from the firm of an illustrated 
newspaper to go to Australia, and do some 
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sketching there for their journal. It 
would mean a sea-voyage, and perhaps a 
year's absence. His wife and children 
must remain behind, and Margaret pro- 
posed to bring them over to England. 
The eldest boy would go to school, and 
she and her two little girls would stay 
with her father, if he permitted — ^which 
there was no reason to doubt. She re- 
called the terms of her mother's will, and 
concluded by saying that it would not be 
necessary for her aunt to remain during 
her stay, which would be for a year at 
least. 

Catherine Macpherson laid down the 
letter, and her lips closed in a thin line. 

" I don't know what you think of this, 
Jamie," she exclaimed. " I call it the 
most bare-faced impertinence. A pack 
of paupers — ^nothing else — foisting them- 
selves upon you, without so much as * by 
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your leave.' At your age, and in your 
state of health, to bring a pack of squalling 
brats upon you, is enough to send you 
straight into your coffin. Wait and hear 
what Dr. Buchie says, and see if I'm not 
right. As for myself — I'm not going to 
quit for any order of this pert madam ; 
and so I tell you, plain to your face." 

James Macpherson was terrified. The 
picture drawn of squalling children, of the 
demands on his purse, and the absolute 
deprivation of all his long-cherished com- 
fort, was a picture that appealed to the 
selfishness of age and the fretfulness of 
weakened intellect. 

Then and there he permitted his sister 
to write to his daughter in his name, 
absolutely forbidding her to come to him 
under such conditions as she proposed, and 
giving his state of health as a reason. 

Not satisfied with this, Catherine rushed 
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oflf to Dr. Buchie ; painted the case in its 
most exaggerated colors, and procured 
from that far-seeing practitioner a letter 
stating the danger and inadvisability of 
such a proceeding on the part of Margaret 
Weimar, and, so far as medical authority 
went, forbidding the disturbance of his 
patient, or the threatened interference with 
his " present domestic arrangements." 

This letter was despatched forthwith, 
and Catherine gave up all her spare time 
to the poisoning of her brother's mind 
against his daughter. 

She constantly impressed upon him that 
a family of paupers wished to descend on 
him ; that his means were barely sufficient 
to keep him in the comforts necessary to 
his age and condition of life ; but that, if 
he allowed Margaret and her " tribe of 
brats," as she elegantly expressed it, to 
" sponge upon " him in this disgraceful 
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fashion, his last years would indeed be as 
those " that the locust hath eaten." 

Thus day by day did this estimable 
Christian work and plot for the gaining 
of her ends. 

It was not her fault that they did not 
justify the means. James Macpherson 
gradually fell into a state of nervous terror, 
in which he saw his daughter and her 
children fighting tooth and nail with his 
sister and himself. He fancied he was 
being robbed on all sides, and that he 
would have to ^nd his days in the work- 
house. 

The long-threatened brain mischief cul- 
minated at last in an attack of semi-in- 
sanity. His patience with the trials of 
his life turned into a desperate horror of 
the creator of those trials. A curious 
cunning dominated his mind — the cun- 
ning that plots and plans, and is at once 
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the most deadly and terrible form of 
mania. 

No one suspected the change ; no one 
observed it. Catherine Macpherson was 
absorbed with her counterplots, and in furi- 
ous battles with Tibbie Minch, who would 
not see the situation in the way she saw 
it. Tibbie herself put her master's wild 
looks and odd denunciations down to his 
sister's persistent nagging. No wonder 
the "auld man " came up to his bed like 
a crazy thing at times. 

Margaret Weimar sent no answer to 
that letter. 

Perhaps it had struck too deeply on a 
heart already worn and tried by sorrow, 
and tortured now with the agony and un- 
certainty of parting from her husband, and 
the dawning horrors of poverty. But her 
silence, all unknown to herself , was rapidly 

hastening a disaster that no one suspected. 

17 
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A sudden reaction of feeling, brougtt 
about by much brooding over the circum- 
stances, and by a chance word or two of 
Tibbie's had overtaken James Macpherson. 

He began to regret that letter. Then 
he wondered that no answer had come to 
it. He questioned Catherine, and her 
sharp contradictions gave him the im- 
pression that she was concealing some- 
thing from him. Every morning he 
greeted her with the question, " Is there 
no letter from my lassie?" and every 
morning he brooded over the denial, and 
watched his sister with sullen, suspicious 
eyes that might have alarmed any one who 
had not been used to treat the old man as 
a mere cumbrous piece of furniture. 

But Catherine was blinded by her own 
selfish fears. She paid no heed to his 
fretful murmurs, or his fits of sullen 
silence ; neither did she suspect how much 
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of his time was spent in peering into 
drawers and hiding-places in search of 
that expected letter whenever his tyrant's 
back was tnmed. 

Indeed, Margaret's silence puzzled her 
aunt fully as much as it disturbed her 
father. She wondered what her niece in- 
tended to do, if she would exercise her 
rights or submit to her father's decision. 

Suspense began to tell upon her. 

An open danger is less to be feared 
than a concealed one. Anxiety gnawed 
at her heart, and she could neither sleep 
nor rest. 

Fear and nervousness drove her to the 
false comfort of stimulants ; but what had 
once soothed, now only irritated or stupe- 
fied her. Above all, she hated the eve- 
nings — the long, lonely evenings ; they 
were peopled with horrors ; and even 
novel-reading, to which she had lately 
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resorted, could not absorb or interest Her 
for any lengtb of time. 

She took to sitting up late, mucb later 
than Tibbie Minch approved of. And 
those late sittings had an increasing effect 
upon the difficulty of raounting the stairs. 
Strange accidents happened now and 
then. 

Once she had turned on the gas in the 
dining-room after extinguishing it, and it 
would have escaped the whole night, and 
resulted in an explosion, but for Tibbie's 
awaking and discovering the fact. On 
another occasion, she had found herself 
lying on the hearthrug at five o'clock in 
the morning, without any good or suffi- 
cient reason for having selected such an 
unusual bed. 

But these warnings had no effect. She 
was persistently blind to any moral fail- 
ings of her own, and had a store of 
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plausible excuses wherewith to answer 
conscience. 

She had so long suffered the incon- 
venience of control at the hands of others, 
so long been ruthlessly denied any self- 
indulgence, that she had lost the key to 
self-mastery. Had she been obliged to 
keep to her old rules of temperance, she 
might have found it possible to conquer a 
fatal and inherited vice ; but she was her 
own mistress now, and took every possi- 
ble advantage of the fact. 

One night she was sitting in her favor- 
ite low chair by the fire in the dining- 
room, and indulging in her favorite 
beverage. She had the Christian Herald 
by her side, and one of Miss Braddcn's 
most sensational novels on her lap. 

She was just debating with herself 
whether she would indulge in a third 
glass, by way of testing the strength of 
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her head, when the clock began to strike 
twelve. She counted the strokes mechani- 
cally, wondering that it was so late, and 
her eyes wandered again to the cut-glass 
spirit-bottle on the table by her side. 

She stretched out her hand towards it, 
when a sound arrested her intention, and 
the blood seemed to grow chill in her 
veins with sudden terror. 

The sound was that of a stealthy step 
coming slowly, uncertainly, down the 
stairs ! She listened, and her very heart 
seemed to stop beating. Nearer and 
nearer it came. She heard it stop at the 
door. The handle turned ; with a smoth- 
ered gasp of fear, she sprang to her feet. 

In the doorway stood the old man, a 
small lamp in his hand, a wild, strange 
look in his eyes. 

" Jamie 1 '' she cried, and then could 
say no more, for she saw his glance fall 
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on the bottle on the table, and something 
in his face strnck terror to her sonl. 

"So this is how you spend your 
nights ! " he said. " Many and many a 
time have I heard you creeping up to 
your bed, and wondered what you could 
find to do so long down-stairs. To-night 
I thought I would just see for myself." 

He put down the lamp on the table, 
and seized the spirit-bottle. 

" Jamie ! " she cried again, " what are 
you going to do ? " 

" I'm going to keep you company," he 
said, chuckling. " I'll warrant this is the 
right stuff that you keep for your own 
use. No water here — eh, Catherine ? " 

She said nothing. She felt powerless 
for once. Well enough she knew that if 
he insisted on drinking this strong stuff, 
the effects upon his weak brain would be 
disastrous ; and yet she dared not take 
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the bottle from him. She tried to tem- 
porize. 

" Jamie," she said, " you'll catch your 
death of cold going about the house in 
your night-shirt like that. Come back to 
your room, and I'll bring you a glass of 
whisky there ; I promise ye." 

" Thank you, Catherine," he said ; 
" but I'll e'en take my glass of whisky 
here^ while I have the chance of it." 

He poured out half a tumblerful of raw 
spirits, and drank it oflF without troubling 
to add water. The eflfect upon his already 
excited brain was instantaneous. His 
eyes gleamed with savage ferocity. The 
long pent-up animosity with which he 
had regarded his tyrant, broke forth as 
does a long suppressed flame. 

With a roar like a wild beast's, he sud- 
denly sprang at his sister, and seized her 
by the throat. 
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" Now," he said, " I'll hae my reckon- 
ing with you. Madam Judas. Where is 
my letter — the letter my lassie wrote me ? 
You've been hiding and keeping it from 
me all this time ; but I'll have it now, if I 
kill you for it 1 " 

^^ Jamie," she gasped;. but the fierce, 
lean fingers choked back her words. 

" Give it to me 1 " he repeated, and his 
dead-white face and flaming eyes were 
those of a madman. 

She was powerless in his grasp, and 
vainly struggled to release herself. 
Weak as a child on ordinary occasions, he 
now seemed possessed with the superhu- 
man strength that makes demons of men 
when reason's rule is overthrown. Every 
struggle of that writhing body, the ghast- 
ly terror of the starting eyes and livid 
face only inflamed this sudden brute rage 
within him, and lent to his paroxysm the 
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wild unholy triumph of the weak who 
has mastered the strong. 

He shook her to and fro, and laughed 
as her teeth chattered and her hair fell 
about her shoulders. He cursed and 
swore and raved, until she felt her last 
hour had come. 

With one last gasp of terror, she tried 
to thrust him back. Then her senses 
forsook her, and she fell, an inert heap, 
on the rug, striking her head against the 
fender bar with terrible force ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The poor madman looked at the mo- 
tionless fignre with a fierce triumph. 

" Aye, aye, IVe got the best of you 
now," he muttered. " IVe driven the 
devil out of ye at last. He's had a fine 
abiding-place; but he'll not come back, 
I'm thinking, unless to fetch you away 
with him." 

With a grim chuckle he stooped over 
her, and drew her away from the fire. 
The blood was trickling from her fore- 
head. She was quite stunned. 

"And now for my letter," he said, his 
brain still dominated by the one idea. 
" Is it in your pocket, I wonder ? " 

He searched her dress, but found noth- 
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ing save her keys. The bright jingling 
bunch fired him with a new impulse. 

^^ She'll have locked it away down here," 
he said. "I know her artfulness. But 
I'll have it ! I'll search the house through 
— butrilhaveit." 

In a corner of the room stood a little 
walnut-wood davenport. In this Cath- 
erine kept her housekeeping books and 
papers and bills. He found the key on 
the bunch and opened it. He seized the 
papers, and books, and letters that he 
found, and brought them to the table, and 
threw them there in a heap. The fumes 
of the whisky were still mounting to his 
brain. He was now utterly beyond any 
control save that of his own mad fancies. 

Not finding any letter in Margaret's 
writing, he tore up the loose papers in a 
paroxysm of rage, and seeing that the 
bottle on the table was not yet empty, he 
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seized it and drained its contents. As lie 
put it down, it struck against the lamp 
and overturned it. The flame caught the 
papers, the oil ran here and there, and 
was licked up by little tongues of fire. 
The whole surface of the table was a mass 
of flames in a moment. 

He lurched heavily forward and gave a 
wild shout of delight. 

^ ^ Ah , the bonnie bonfire ! Her master's 
come for her at last ! Let him take her 
now! Let him take her! She'll not 
be worrying the life out of me any 
longer." 

The flames streamed out upon the floor. 
The whole room was a glow of light. A 
thick cloud of smoke arose and began to 
spread itself above the motionless figure. 
Some instinct of self-preservation now ap- 
pealed to the poor maniac. His strength 
gave way to fear. He looked helplessly 
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around, and retreated step by step to tlie 
hall. 

At the same moment came a loud knock- 
ing and ringing at the front door, A 
voice shouted loudly. A policeman's 
whistle sounded its shrill note through 
the quiet street. 

The old man cowered like a frightened 
child; he put his finger to his lip, and 
glanced from side to side, as if seeking 
a hiding-place. His eye fell on a small 
pantry where the glass and china were 
kept ; it was really a sort of enlarged cup- 
board, that stood at the end of the hall at 
the top of the kitchen stairs. 

The light of the fire showed him the 
open door. The key was in the lock. 
He crept in and turned it on the inside. 

Meanwhile, the noise and the ringing 
had awakened Tibbie Minch from her 
first sleep. 
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She started up and listened, wondering 
what on earth was the matter. Hastily 
she drew on a petticoat, and thrust her 
feet into shoes, and ran down-stairs to her 
master's room. 

The door was open, and he was nowhere 
to be seen. 

At the same moment came the crackling 
sound of fire, and repeated heavy blows 
at the front door. She flew down and 
opened it. Two policemen were standing 
there. The moment the rush of air swept 
in, the flames roared and leapt through 
the doorway into the hall, and volumes of 
smoke nearly stifled Tibbie and the two 
men. 

" Who's in the house ? " cried one ; " fetch 
them out before the fire gets up-stairs." 

Suddenly a woman's voice broke shrilly 
across the dreadful riot of the scene. A 
scream for help curdled Tibbie's blood 
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as she gazed at the half-open door of the 
dining-room ! 

" Lord sakes I it's the mistress herself," 
sheened. 

" Where ? " cried the policeman. 

" In there," she answered, pointing to 
the gleams and flashes of light. 

" Go for the engine ! " ordered the man 
to his fellow-guardian, and he himself 
approached the doorway. 

At the same moment, staggering, 
screaming, with blackened face, and 
charred and burning garments held about 
her head, leapt out a woman's figure. 
The man seized her and carried her out 
of the house, and laid her down in the 
little strip of garden. 

Her groans were heart-rending ; but in 
those first awful moments, Tibbie Minch 
thought only of her master. He was not 
in his room. Where had he gone ? 
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She rushed wildly up-stairs, followed by 
the rolling smoke, the red and awful glare 
of the now raging element. She flung 
open the door of Catherine's room, then 
the spare room. Both were empty. 
Snatching a blanket from those piled up 
on Margaret's bed, she threw it round 
her, and again made for the stairs. They 
were now a sheet of flame. The police- 
man had been obliged to retreat. She 
heard him shout to her to get to the top 
of the house, and wait for the firemen's 
ladder ; all escape from below was im- 
possible. 

She retreated to the next flight, wring- 
ing her hands in helpless misery, and 
wildly calling on her master's name. 
Well enough she knew that if he had been 
in that room below, there was no hope for 
him now. 

To think of him, so old and helpless, 
18 
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suffering, burning, dying, rent her faith- 
ful soul with agony. 

And with every moment now the flames 
leaped, and roared, and raged throughout 
the house, snapping the wood-work, curl- 
ing round the fragile chairs and tables of 
the bedrooms, rioting among the stiif- 
starched curtains that Catherine had loved, 
scorching the bare polished boards of the 
floors. From height to height they leaped 
with dreadful speed, and Tibbie's white 
terrified face looked out of the top window 
in a vain appeal for help. 

The street was aroused now, windows 
were open, voices shouted questions, 
policemen crowded up, and, unchecked 
and triumphant, the fire spread around 
and upwards, until the dull, dark sky 
grew red with the streaming flames. 

And then from afar came the hoarse 
shouts of the firemen, the tramp of gallop- 
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ing horses, and the crowd divided right 

and left as the hose was set to work, and 

the fire-escape was run swiftly up to that 

attic window. 

Tibbie was safe ; but still she made her 

moan, and wrung her hands, and stood 

there, even while the ambulance bore the 

charred and tortured figure of her mistress 

away to the nearest hospital, — stood there 

till the hiss and roar of the flames had 

died into silence, and the gray dawn 

broke murkily over the blackened ruins 

of Strome Villa. 

. • • • • 

AH that was left of James Macpherson 
was brought forth from the smoldering 
embers of that wrecked and ruined house, 
and in the cold morning light Tibbie 
followed it to the station, and, weeping, 
gave her evidence, and the required proofs 
of identity. How he had come down-stairs 
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or got into the pantry was impossible to 
say. 

Wildly she upbraided herself for 
neglect of duty. She had known many 
occasions when Catherine Macpherson's 
reprehensible carelessness had caused 
disasters. She had suspected the reasons 
of those late sittings, and now she laid 
the whole blame of this catastrophe upon 
her head. 

Some kindly Samaritan had given 
Tibbie some clothes, and the inmates of 
the next house, who had a slight acquaint- 
ance with Catherine, bade the poor soul 
come there that day until something was 
arranged. 

About ten o'clock in the morning a cab 
drove up to the smoking ruins, and Tibbie, 
looking out of the window, saw a pale, hor- 
rified face gazing at the scene of disaster. 

A policeman, on guard there, advanced ; 
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but he had hardly broken the news when 
Tibbie Minch came out of the next house, 
and caught the half-fainting figure of 
Margaret Weimar. Tibbie led her into 
the house, and she sank into a hall chair, 
unable to question the weeping woman, 
so overcome was she at the awful and 
unexpected catastrophe. 

" My father dead I '^ she gasped. " Deady 
and only last night I was here — in this 
very neighborhood. I thought it was too 
late to disturb him and went to an hotel. 
Oh God ! why didn't something tell me — 
make me go into the house ? " 

" Deed, I dinna ken," said Tibbie, wip- 
ing her eyes. " It would hae been just 
provideential an ye had. They say 
there's to be an inquest, and inquiry, and 
the Lord knows what ; and who's to tell 
anything ? for Mistress Macpherson is 
just on her death-bed. She canna live 
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the day, and no one but herseP kens lio\r 
it all happened." 

" Where is she ? " asked Margaret, rais- 
ing her death-white face. 

Tibbie mentioned the hospital. 

" But you'll no be going there for a 
while," she urged. " You look just a 
ghaist yer ain seV. There's a kind leddy 
here, and maist consaimed aboot the 
business ; she'll let ye bide a bit, and rest 
and compose yersel'." 

" I can't rest," exclaimed Margaret 
distractedly. " I must go there and see 
my aunt and learn something. I'll come 
back afterwards, Tibbie ; or perhaps you 
had better join me at the Paddington 
Hotel. I stayed there last night, and my 
children are there now. It is close to St. 
Mary's. Where is — he, Tibbie ? " 

" Deed, an it's nae sight for ye, mem ; 
and ye maunna think o' sic a thing," said 
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Tibbie. "I hae took on me to order a 
coffin near by ; but I dinna ken where 
he's to be put, for he's nae roof-tree noo, 
puir man. But I'll be off to the police- 
station and learn what I can, and bring 
you word to the hotel." 

So Margaret, feeling that this was all 
that could possibly be done, entered the 
still waiting cab, and was driven to the 

hospital. 

• • • • • 

For hours, that seemed one intermi- 
nable agony of body and mind, had Cath- 
erine Macpherson lain on that bed in the 
hospital. 

Her strength was ebbing fast, but her 
brain kept its hold on life. Like a hideous 
phantasmagoria, she saw her actions 
grouped and arranged in vivid colors 
before her, and knew the veil was rent 
from her eyes forever. 
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Again she lived throiigli that awful 
scene, and felt that throttling grip, and 
before her own eyes gleamed those savage 
eyes of the man she had persecuted into 
madness. 

Her worst enemy might have pitied her 
now, seeing the awful disfigured object 
that lay bandaged and swathed, and al- 
most unrecognizable in the narrow bed of 
that hospital ward. 

All Margaret's animosity vanished. The 
tears streamed down her cheek as she 
looked at the piteous sight. 

" Oh, poor soul, poor aunt, poor Cathe- 
rine ! Oh, I am so sorry for you," she 
cried ; and she knelt down by the bed 
and softly kissed the one uninjured 
hand that lay on the outside of the 
quilt. 

'* Don't cry for me; don't pity me," 
moaned her aunt. " The hand of the 
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Lord is heavy upon me, and He is right 
and just in His dealings, . . . Margaret, 
I never thought to see you again. I 
treated you badly, and I shall not live 
long enough to make amends to ye. . . 
Tell me — ^you came to your father's 
house ? " 

" Yes, aunt ; I arrived in London last 
night with the children, and went to an 
hotel. I drove over this morning to see 
him ; I wanted to ask him if he really 
meant that cruel letter." 

" I made him write it,'' groaned Cathe- 
rine; "I — only I. He never meant it. 
He always loved you, Margaret. . . . 
Take that comfort to your heart ; and by 
my own wickedness I met my death, for 
he thought you'd answer, Margaret, and 
he was aye watching and wearying for the 
letter, and would not believe there w^s 
none ; and then his brain gave way sud- 
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denly, and he just set on me like a mad- 
man. '' 

She broke off shuddering. " I seem to 
feel his auld hands throttling me now," 
she said, " and I lost my senses ; when I 
came to myself the room was all blazing, 
and my feet and legs were scorched, and 
the flames were just running hither and 
thither all over the place, and I screamed 
and fought my way out ; and they brought 
me here — and here I shall die, Margaret 
.... and may the Lord have mercy 
upon me — though I dinna expect He 
will." 

She closed her eyes. 

Margaret could not speak for sobs. 
The gruesome horrors of that scene 
seemed to live before her, painted by the 
despairing confession of the woman who 
had been her enemy. 

" Ah, but IVe wronged ye sair, lassie," 
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continued the feeble voice, lapsing into 
the familiar tongue of her youth ; " and 
it's a heavy burden on my conscience — 
for, Margaret, there's worse than ye guess 
T)ehind all this. Your bonnie house has 
gone, and everything in it, and, Margaret 
— I have broken my word, — / didna pay 
the insurance — never once I " 

There was a moment's dead silence. 

Then Margaret Weimar rose from her 
knees. 

How much that confession meant to her 
she alone knew, — loss, poverty, disaster. 
She had no home to go to now. Her hus- 
band was far away. She had but little 
money. She had come to London expect- 
ing her father would still receive her. 
She knew well his kind heart ; he could 
not turn against her and her helpless 
children. And now . . . 

"You will never forgive me; I can't 
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expect it," murmured the dying woman. 
" And how can I face Jamie — and your 
mother — ^in the next world ? " 

" Aunt Catherine," said Margaret 
slowly, " I wish I could forgive you. . • . 
I did you a kindness once, and this is my 
reward. I am very poor now, and I find 
my home gone, and all my cherished pos- 
sessions with it. You have indeed given 
good account of your stewardship I . . . 
May God pardon you ! It is more than 
I can do." 

" I dinna blame ye, Margaret ; I deserve 
it all, and mair. . . . And I wouldna act 
differently myself to any one who had so 
behaved to me. But just take my hand 
in kindness — ^for auld lang syne ; it will 
be the last time — Margaret." 

And Margaret Weimar took it — for the 
last time. 

FINIS. 
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